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ETS NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

our face . . . lengthen the war . . . and 

maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more. . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


_That’s the dynamite! 
The right way to handle it...and why 
OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 


get 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war . . . pay for it 
... and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You myst do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 
Don't ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


paid DYNAMITE! 


- enough so it really pinches your pocket- 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 


Don't pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they'll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 


book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up e Wear it out 
Make it do Ordo withot 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4a 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e Tene quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 4M % 
cumulative Drelaived capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1943, 
payable January 3, 1944, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
company at the close of business December 


Common Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of 
e ices Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1943, payable De- 
cember 15, 1943, to holders of such stock 
of record on the books of the company at 
the close of business November 17, 1943. 


Extra 
Common Stock Dividend 


0 AN extra dividend of Twenty Cents 
(20c) per share for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1943 on the Common capital 
stock of the company issued and outstandin 
in the hands of the public has been declare 
out of the surplus net earnings of the com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1943 to hold- 
ers of such stock of record on the books of 
the company at the close of business No- 
vember 17, 1943. 


FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 
November 10, 1943. 


DE SOTO 
PLYMOUTH 


@WRYSLER 
SODGE 4 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
December 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 19, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Eighth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record November 19, 1943, 
at3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


‘ 
9, 1943. 
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Even though your 


COSTLY MISTAKE! 


employer is now withholding your Tax, 


you MUST 1 NOT FAIL to file an Income Tax Return. 
Learn what steps to take right now: 


think that .Pay-As-You- 
Go has solved all your Income 
Tax problems! They are more com- 
plicated than ever! You may have to 
file an amended declaration on Dec. 
15. You must file a return on March 
15th. You may have extra taxes to 
pay. There may be legal deduc- 
tions you do not know about. You 
will be required to pay a 10% 
penalty if you fail to declare your 
taxes properly, 234% penalty for 
failure to make tax payments when 
due! 


This book is designed to solve 
your problems. You need it now, 
more than ever before. 

Your country needs every tax 
dollar you owe—but errors of under- 
payment OR overpayment are costly. 
Let the NEW 1944 Edition of 
YOUR INCOME TAX help you 
determine the tax procedure you are 
legally required to follow, deductions 
you are legally entitled to take; pre- 
pare your returns quickly, correctly; 
keep your taxes down to the proper 
amount; save you and your govern- 
ment costly delays, adjustments. 


TO ACT CORRECTLY ON THESE DATES, YOU 


WILL NEED THE NEW 


YOUR 


1944 EDITION OF— 


OME TAX 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


T= 1943 switch to Pay-As-You- 

Go has inevitably caused many 
misunderstandings. You must take 
into account the Victory Tax, the 
amount withheld, the amount already 
paid, the amount forgiven and many 
other equally important but puzzling 
factors. 


It is up to YOU to find out exactly 
what the government requires you 
to DO, and to DO it—not to over- 
pay, but to pay all that you justly 
owe. The New 1944 Edition of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been carefully 
— to help you achieve these 
ends. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


This Book Tells You: 


95 Steps to Take Be- 73 Types of Compen- 
fore the End of sation. Dividends 

This Year; Legal Al- Are 

ternatives Which May 

Reduce Your Taxes. 

1 Legitimate De- 
92 ductions Which 

May Be Made by Sal- 
aried People. 


Decisions 

Gross Income. 

117 Leaitimate De. 3 1948 of Penalties 
ductions Based 

on Household Ex- 

penses. 

190 !tems That Are 
NOT Deductible. § Advantages of the 


Methods of Compu- 

tation for Farmers, 
With Special Check 
Lists. 


49 Different Federal 
Taxes Deductible 

by An Individual. 

93 Changes During 


How to Avoid Them. 


gaged in a _ Trade, 
Business or Profession. 
SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 


Your Own State Income Tax . Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces . Husbands 


and Wives . Farmers 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For One Dollar enclosed (cash, check or money 
order), please send by return mail one copy of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser. 


Includes 
| FREE Re- 
ports cover- 


| ing ALL 
| CHANGES 
ad that may be 
| made in the 
{| tax laws be- 
(IF ANY) | tween now 
and March 


nalyses of 18 of the leading com. 
panies in the airlines industry, 
and the development of air transporta- 
tion in the United States, are re. 
viewed in the third edition of. “Air- 
lines,” a 36-page booklet published by 
the brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Inversiones Latinas, S.A., a Mexi- 
can corporation, has been formed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and a Mexi- 
can financial group headed by Banco 
Nacional de Mexico. The company 
has been organized to take advantage 
of investment opportunities in sound 
Mexican enterprises designed to 
foster trade between the two coun- 
tries. Elisha Walker and Sir William 
Wiseman, partners of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, are members of the board 
of directors. 

x *k * 

W. E, Hutton & Company has pre- 
pared an illustrated study of the pos- 
sibilities of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. 

ki: 

A group headed by Smith, Barney 
& Company has underwritten the 
Dow Chemical Company offering to 
its common stockholders of 249,741 
shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock. The rights expire on November 
22, and permit the common holder to 
subscribe in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each five of common. 


J. P. Morgan & Company as trus- 
tee, has asked tenders until November 
18 of New York & Harlem Railroad 
first 3%4s of 2000, prices to be exclu- 
sive of accrued interest, which will 
be paid to December 3. The road has 
deposited $2.5 million with the trus- 
tee for the purchase of the bonds. 


xk 


Walter T. Collins, until 1939 a 
partner in the firm of Hemphill 
Noyes & Company has become asso- 
ciated with Tobey & Kirk, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


x * * 

Robert H. Huff, George Geyer and 
John C. Heck have formed the co- 
partnership of Huff, Geyer & Hecht 
and will specialize in the wholesale 
distribution of insurance and_ bank 
stocks. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
THE BOND MARKET 


Investment grade bonds are at peak prices and no im- 


¢®@ portant extension of the long upward trend is likely. Money 
if conditions suggest stabilization around prevailing levels 


ields on high grade investment 
f bonds have shown practically no 
) 

change over the past four months. 
There have been fluctuations of sev- 
eral points in a number of individual 
s-M issues, but such instances reflected 
et thin markets in bonds infrequently 
\d @ traded, or the loss of large premiums 
1-@ over call prices. Several issues which 
ll had been selling three to five points 
as above redemption levels were called, 
s-M@ the possibility of retirements causing 
declines in other callable bonds. 


MUNICIPALS UP 


The only important division of the 
bond market which has continued to 
show a steady advance .in recent 
months is the municipal group. The 
index of municipal bond yields com- 
piled by The Bond Buyer was. 1.69 
per cent on November 1, compared 
with 1.86 per cent at mid-year. The 
rise in municipals.is the result of two 
factors: (1) the small volume of new 
offerings ; and (2) the enhanced value 
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of exemptions in relation to current 
and prospective Federal income tax 
rates. Taxable U. S. Governments 
have shown a slight decline since 
July 1. 

The recent steadiness of the market 
for high quality corporation bonds is 
significant. There has been only one 
other comparable period during the 
past several years; prices stabilized 
in 1942 following the slump of De- 
cember, 1941. The peak of a bull 
market in bonds of approximately 
nine years’ duration was reached just 
before Pearl Harbor. The average 
yield on high grade, long term cor- 
porates at that time.was 2.7 per cent. 

On the decline following declara- 
tion of war by the United States, 
yields increased to approximately 2.9 
per cent. During the first half of 1943, 
the market rose to a point where 
yields were almost exactly at the pre- 
Pearl Harbor level; then the advance 
stopped. Empirically, this suggests 
that a 2.7 per cent average yield on 


Facade of the New York Stock Exchange 


long term corporation bonds of the 
highest investment quality is a “re- 
sistance level” marking the end of the - 
long term advance in bond values. 
However, there is no need to limit 
one’s perspective to that obtained 
from the chart reader’s viewpoint 
when a more definite basis of analysis 
is readily available. 


TREASURY POLICY 


The most important consideration 
is the fact that the Treasury’s policy 
on financing war expenditures effec- 
tively places a ceiling upon corpora- 
tion bond prices. This statement may 
appear somewhat anomalous, since 
the Administration’s “easy money” or 
low interest rate policy, antedating 
the war, has been the major influence 
in the prolonged rise in bond prices. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact. 

Some months ago, Secretary Mor- 
genthau announced that the 2% per 
cent rate on long term Treasury 
bonds—which has prevailed since 
1941—would be maintained for the 
duration. Furthermore, it is extreme- 
ly improbable that long term govern- 
ment financing will be attempted at 
lower interest rates in the postwar 
period. With the rate on long term 
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Treasuries fixed at 2% per cent, is 
it reasonable to assume that any ma- 
terial further advance in corporation 
bonds lies ahead? 

A life insurance company president, 
addressing a group of executives in 
this field, recently stated as his opin- 
ion that the margin between the yield 
on Governments and that on high 
grade corporation bonds had nar- 
rowed to a point where the wisdom 
of substantial further investments in 
the latter category was doubtful. The 
heavy concentration of institutional 
investments in Government obliga- 
tions in recent months has been 
partly motivated by patriotic mo- 
tives, but many trustees of the pub- 
lic’s savings believe that a preference 
could be justified solely on the basis 
of comparative values. 

U. S. Government bonds are, in 
effect, a first lien on the earning 
power of the nation. Their position 
as the country’s prime investment 
medium entitles them to sell at least 
a few “basis points” below the aver- 
age yield on other taxable bonds of 


comparable maturity, regardless of, 
the prospect of a continuing large vol- 
ume of Treasury flotations and any 
considerations of “scarcity value” 
which may be argued for corporate 
obligations. 

With the exception of railroad 
liens, low yields also prevail on 
medium grade bonds. The gap be- 
tween triple-A bonds and those of 
lower investment quality has been 
narrowing for several years. Com- 
parable yield relationships have been 


shown only in periods such as 1929- © 


30 and 1936-37, which were followed 
by sharp declines in the lower rated 
groups. 


AVERAGES COMPARED 


Indexes prepared by Standard & 
Poor's show medium grade bond 
averages at 92 per cent of high grade 
bond prices, compared with 68 per 
cent at the 1938 low. This ratio indi- 
cates that there is practically no scope 
for further appreciation in the large 
majority of medium grade industrials 
and utilities, just as the gap of only 


two-tenths of one per cent between 
Governments and high grade corpora- 
tion bonds limits the possibilities of 
any further gains in the latter. 

Thus, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the peak of the long bull 
market in bonds has been reached. 
But the prospects favor continuance 
of the recent stability in bonds of good 
investment quality rather than any 
sharp decline, despite the fact that 
a number of money market statistics 
could be cited in support of a probable 
trend toward hardening of interest 
rates. 

Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks are down to about $1 
billion, compared with $2.3 billion at 
the beginning of 1943. Several bil- 
lions of war loan accounts will be 
shifted to private deposits before the 
end of the year, increasing reserve 
requirements of the member institu- 
tions. Currency in circulation will 
continue to increase. As a result the 
remaining excess reserves would dis- 
appear and a deficiency in bank re- 

(Please turn to page 23) 


GOOD INCOMES OFFERED BY 


STOCKS SELLING UNDER $20 


Yields of 5 to more than 64 per cent are available 
from issues selling between $10 and $20 a share 


rice is usually an index of quality. 
In the stock market, however, 
price frequently has little if anything 
to do with rank. For example, one 
of the more popular common stocks 
back in 1929 sold above 199—yet it 
had never paid a dividend, hasn’t paid 
one yet and probably never will. (It 
sold last year for less than 50 cents 
a share.) 

It is true that down in the very 
low price brackets of the Stock Ex- 
change list nothing will be found but 
“cats and dogs” (although for many 
years a good grade industrial pre- 
ferred issue sold in the over-the- 
counter market around $3 to $4 a 
share—because of a $5 par). 

On the other hand, up among 
issues in the $10 to $20 price range 
there are a significant number of sub- 
stantial common stocks having im- 
pressive dividend records and good 
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prospects for the postwar period. 

Ten issues of that type appear in 
the accompanying tabulation. While 
these stocks are not of the highest 
investment grade, their quality can 
be regarded as somewhat above aver- 
age in most cases. Yields range from 
5 per cent to more than 6% per 
cent, while dividend rates are being 


covered by an adequate margin of 
earnings. 

Dividends have been paid for the 
past eleven years or longer, while half 
of the issues have been making pay- 
ments for over two decades. Con- 
tinuation of the recent reactionary 
phase of the general stock market 
would doubtless result in this group 
being obtainable at prices lower than 
.those shown in the table, but even at 
those figures the group appears fairly 
priced for income purposes. 


Amer. Machine & Foundry... $1.14 
Burroughs Adding Machine.. 0.90 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores...... 1.53 
Lorillard (P.) Company...... 1.72 
Marshall Field ............... 1.68 
National Dairy .............. 1.95 
Reading Co. (R.R.) .........- 8.92 
Union Oil of California...... 1.19 
United Biscuit ............... 2.61 


g—12 months ended July 31. j—12 months ended October 31. 


Earnin Years 
Interim Indicated Recent Div. 
1942 1943 Dividend Market Yield Paid 
y$0.56 y$0.60 80 16 5.0% 16 
y0.32 y0.36 0.60 12 5.0 35 
g1.92 1.64 1.00 18 5.5 41 
y0.57 105 16 66 23 
. gon 1.20 19 6.3 11 
z1.14 z1.18 1.00 16 6.2 16 
y0.87 y0.96 0.90 18 5.0 19 
y3.08  y3.72 1.00 16 6.3 38 
z0.96 21.15 1.00 19 5.3 27 
y0.92 y1.08 1.00 19 5.3 15 


y—Half year. z—Nine months. 
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WHAT FUTURE FOR 
SHIPPING SHARES? 


Conflicting controls complicate finances; 
lines need subsidies to compete in peace and 
earn reasonable return on invested capital 


merica vitally needs a strong 

merchant marine. The deterio- 
ration of its shipping situation be- 
tween World Wars I and II taught 
the lesson that this means subsidies. 
However, the prewar ship-by-ship 
subsidies under the present Maritime 
Commission were designed not only to 
raise but also to limit our own vessels 
to competitive parity with foreign flag 
vessels operating with the overwhelm- 
ing advantage of low labor costs, in 
turn reflecting low living standards. 
They therefore leaned too far back- 
ward to avoid assuring profitable op- 
erations and to recapture earnings in 
excess of 10 per cent of an individual 
ship’s valuation. Result: Coming in- 
to World War II, only about one- 
fourth of our own foreign commerce 
was carried by our own vessels! 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


The only reason we can today again 
boast a strong position (even after 
sustaining submarine losses, and sup- 
plying much of our Allies’ require- 
ments), is the tremendous productive 
capacity of a greatly expanded ship- 
building industry incident to the war. 
Thus, as against our ocean-going 
deadweight tonnage of about 12.1 mil- 
lion at the end of 1941, we are head- 
ing for a new construction goal of 19 
million tons this year alone and still 
plan for 20 million next year. 

Because of the host of political, so- 
cial, economic and diplomatic factors 
involved, it is hazardous to venture a 
prediction as to the future of the 
American shipping industry. If the 
newer, faster and more efficient Vic- 
tory ships are largely turned over to 
domestic lines, and if these lines are 
subsidized on not too niggardly bases, 
we will go a long way toward giving 
them as good a chance as their for- 
eign competitors to earn the return 
which attracts venture capital. How- 
ever, there must not remain in opera- 
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tion so much worldwide 
tonnage that the avail- 
able business would be 
too thinly spread over 
the industry. 

What of the compe- - 
tition from international 
airline networks, now intriguing the 
public mind? The best evidence is 
that it will be a long while before 
they can attain a materially greater 
than prewar scale and no serious 
competition would result except in 
passenger and some mail traffic. Ulti- 
mately, it should be not unlike the 
effect of domestic airline competition 
upon our railroads—speed vs. econ- 
omy, with the latter commanding the 
volume. For that matter, it is hard 
to see any logic in denying the ship- 
ping companies themselves participa- 
tion in airline development. 

It is noteworthy that American Ex- 


Finfoto 


Will American shipping share 
fully in postwar trade? 


port, which has a 70 per cent con- 
trolling interest in a new transoceanic 
airline, after having been ordered by 
the CAB to dispose of it last Aug- 
ust, has since received two extensions 
—the latest from last month to Oc- 
tober next year. 

The difficulty of reliably determin- 
ing corporate earnings is nowhere 
greater than in the case of the steam- 
ship lines. They need high earnings 
with capacity operations, for by their 
nature they are highly cyclical and 
must build up finances in good times. 
This is why too rigid restrictions up- 


Significant Items from S. S. Lines’ 1942 Balance Sheets 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Atlantic 
ASSETS: *American *American Gulf Interlake Merchants’ U.S. 
Export Hawaiian & W.I. Steamship & Miners’ Lines 
Properties (Net) ..... $10,129 £$519 $14,633 $6,515 $4,563 a$14,715 
Due from U. S. Gov't.  a18,190 
c—Investments, Etc... 17,587 7,933 4,680 4,111 2,130 17,610 
Cash & Equivalent.... 2,802 10,653 1,932 6,807 1,899 4,046 
Due from U. S. Gov't. 5,536 2,469 3,440 
Other Current Items.. 3,940 1,038 5,423 103 1,039 1,621 
Current Assets ....... $12,278 $14,160 $7,355 $6,910 $4,103 $9,107 
LIABILITIES: 
Long-Term Debt ..... None None $5,964 None None _ $27,116 
Preferred Stock...... $935 None 7,600 None None 14,951 
Com. Stk. & Surplus. . 30,146 $11,573 9708 $14,691 $10,442 3,063 
Current Liabilities.... $4,415 $4640 $4,254 $622 $500 $8,592 
Net Working Capital. $7,863 $9,520 $3,101 $6,288 $3,603 $515 
Current Ratio........ 2.8-to-1 3.1-to-1 1.7-to-1 11.1-to-1 8.2-to-1 1.1-to-1 
0.6-to-1 2.3-to-1 0.5-to-1 10.9-to-1 3.8-to-1 0.5-to-1 
e—Wkg. Capital per 
Common Share... $14.43 $22.35 Nil $13.95 $19.16 Nil 
Recent Price Common 
22 32 33 34 25 6 
*Maritime Commission gave permission to exclude $6,690,000 from statutory reserves pending 
collection of receivables from itself and WSA. tJune 30, 1943. a—$18,190,364 ‘‘Vessels-WSA”’ 
net after depreciation, shown under ‘‘Due from U. S. Gov’t.” b—For vessels lost or requisi- 
tioned. c—For requisitions and insurance, at book value. e—Net equity, after allowing for 
bonds and/or preferred, if any. f—After $8.09 million depreciation reserve. i 
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on earnings are ill-advised. Just what 
are they earning today? Here are the 
reported results, with dividends and 
quotations : 


Dee. 
Am Export ...$12.00 $28.44 $2.00 22 
Am. Hawaiian. 381 6.50 3.00 32 
Atlantic Gulf.. 21.28 15.37 *3.00 W 
Interlake SS.. 2.96 4,10 72.50 34 
Merch. & Min. 5.60 3.76 2.00 25 
U.S. Lines .... §0.59 §1.98 Nil 25 
"*Single payment Dec., 1942. Paid in Oct. 


twelvemonth. §Adjusted to new capitalization. 


Not only are these results in some 
cases before, in some after, large non- 
operating or non-recurring debits or 
credits, but they variously assume, by 
necessity, ultimate bases of settlements 
of accounts with the Govcernment, 
not yet determinable. For example, 
as a result of a difference between the 
WSA and the Comptroller General 
(which ought to have been ended 
long ago by the Administration or 
Congress), one-fourth of agreed char- 
ter hire is now being withheld. Ulti- 
mate settlement of this inter-agency 
difference in favor of the companies 
would be decidedly constructive, but 
even more so would be reasonably 
generous ultimate settlements of re- 
quisitionings and losses. 


INTERLAKE UNAFFECTED 


Of the six companies in which there 
is significant American investment in- 
terest, the major Great Lakes ore and 
coal carrier, Interlake Steamship, is 
unaffected by uncertainties in compe- 
tition from abroad, requisitioning, 
sinkings, etc. It sustained but a single 
loss (1932) throughout the depres- 
sion, and shows good earnings stabil- 
ity. American Hawaiian’s normal op- 
erations are coastwise and intercoast- 
al, while Merchants & Miners’ are 
coastwise, so these two at least cannot 
- have foreign competition. Atlantic 
Gulf serves not only the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, but also the islands of the 
Caribbean, thus being partly vulner- 
able. Peacetime services of Ameri- 
can Export were to the Mediterran- 
ean, the Black Sea and India, while 
U. S. Lines’ routes went to Europe 
and the Far East. 

Most of the shipping companies ap- 
parently will enter the postwar era in 
good shape financially. All show siz- 
able non-current “investments, etc.,” 
in most cases made up largely of in- 
surance and reserve fund assets, spe- 
cial deposits, etc. Most of American 
Export’s is represented by “special 


deposits by agreement with the Mari- 
time Commission,” while Atlantic 
Gulf and U. S. Lines show separately 
from current assets large amounts 
“due from U. S. Government.” The 
other three already have sufficient 
cash and equivalent alone to cover all 
current liabilities several times. 

Not included in the comparison be- 
cause, although its steamship business 
is greater than any of the rest, it 
nevertheless is secondary to raising 
bananas, sugar, cacao and other trop- 
ical agricultural products, is United 
Fruit Company, operator of the 


“Great White Fleet” from Canada 


‘and the U. S. or from Europe to the 


Caribbean. This is one of the strong- 
est and financially soundest of Amer- 
ican companies, and although hurt by 
war influences, its stock merits in- 
vestment rank. 

On the whole, the shipping shares 
obviously carry above-average post- 
war risks, although these are fairly 
well discounted by their generally low 


‘market price appraisal of earnings 


and equities, real and possibly recov- 
erable with settlement of present un- 
certainties. 


IMPORTANT 
CUSHION PROFITS 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


Particularly in the case of numerous war babies, two 
year carry-back of EPT exemption credits and oper- 
ating losses will cushion postwar profits declines 


here have been two rather dis- 
tinct schools of thought regard- 
ing the outlook for corporate profits 
in the immediate postwar years. 
One has held that the majority of 
companies with greatly stimulated 
war earnings face the prospect of 
sharply lower profits, or deficits, in 
the first year or two after cessation 
of hostilities. They- reason that war 
stimulated earnings of such compa- 
nies should be given little or no con- 
sideration in appraising market values, 
as such profits will largely disappear 
and in many cases be replaced with 
deficits. 


DOMINANT SCHOOL 


The very low price-earnings ratios 
in the present market, as judged by 
normal standards of the average in 
prewar years, suggest that this school 
of thought has been dominant among 
investors and traders. 


The second school has stressed the 


. accumulation of demand for many 


products unobtainable during the war 


and point out that this huge backlog» 


of demand will be a potent force in 
maintaining a high level of industrial 
activity for some years after the war. 
The reasoning of this group has found 


partial reflection in the much higher 
market appraisal accorded many 
“peace” stocks, although if the first 
school of thought is correct in its rea- 
soning and a period of subnormal 
business activity is witnessed imme- 
diately following the end of the war, 
then it follows that many peace stocks 
also are overvalued. 


HUGE BACKLOG 


Many arguments pro and con can 
be produced for each view. But it is 
possible that the more pessimistically 
inclined may be giving insufficient 
weight to some of the relief provisions 
contained in the Revenue Act and de- 
signed specifically to cushion the ef- 
fects of readjustments incident to the 
transition from a war economy. 

Under previous laws a corporation 
could carry forward for two years and 
apply a net operating loss in any year 
against earnings subject to taxes in 
the two subsequent years. The 1941 
Revenue Act granted further relief 
by providing that if a company’s earn- 
ings before taxes in 1940 or 1941 fell 
short of the 1941 excess profits tax 
credit, the company could carry over 
the difference for two years. This 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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VALUES 


REORGANIZATION 
RAIL BONDS 


Amendments to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 4 
& Pacific plan are under consideration by the -@ 
ICC; approval is expected sometime next year 


ast August, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied a re- 
quest of stockholders of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific to re- 
consider the entire plan of reorganiza- 
tion. The Commission emphasized 
that proceedings had been reopened 
solely for the purpose of considering 
readjustments indicated by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in its decision on the 
reorganization case last spring. 

The Supreme Court ruling affects 
the St. Paul general mortgage bonds 
and the St. Paul & Pacific 5s, 1975, 
but no great change in allocations of 
new securities is necessary, and it is 
probable that a final plan can be 
presented to security holders within 
a few months. 

The main point at issue is the dis- 
position of the company’s large cash 
holdings, which amounted to almost 
$100 million as of July 31, 1943. The 
committee representing the convert- 
ible adjustment 5s favors the provi- 
sions of the ICC plan, including the 
“effective date” of January 1, 1939. 
If this feature of the plan is left un- 
changed and consummation of the 
reorganization is expedited, the 
payment of accumulations on the new 
securities will pave the way for de- 
claration of dividends on the new 
common stock, which will be dis- 
tributed in the ratio of 9.78 shares 
for each $1,000 face amount of these 
junior bonds. 


BONDHOLDERS’ PLAN 


An institutional bondholders com- 
mittee, representing holders of senior 
bonds, filed a plan with the ICC in 
July calling for a change in the effect- 
ive date to January 1, 1944, and the 
distribution of approximately $50 
million to senior bondholders ($26.7 
million to the general mortgage bonds 
and $24 million to the 5s of 1975). 


t 


Finfoto 


Whether the cash is turned over to 
the new company (successor in re- 
organization) or distributed directly 
to bondholders would not make much 
difference in the long run in the re- 
organization values for the senior 
bondholders. However, the institu- 
tional committee’s plan served to em- 
phasize the probability of a large cash 
distribution, sooner or later, on the 
5s of 1975 or the securities to be 
issued in exchange. Recognition of 
this prospect caused a large increase 
in speculative activity in these bonds, 
which more than doubled in market 
value earlier this year. 


BUYING OPPORTUNITY 


Under the earlier ICC plan, 
which is subject to amendment be- 
cause of court decisions, the following 
allotments were made to Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul general 4%4s 
(per $1,000 face value) : $280 in new 
first mortgage 4s, $392 general mort- 
gage income 4%s A, $224 income 
44s B, and 2.24 shares of 5 per cent 
$100 par stock. The new bonds would 
bear substantial accumulations of in- 
terest since 1939, which would be 
paid after reorganization. 

The allocations of new securities 
under the institutional bondholders’ 
plan would be substantially the same, 
except that the amount of preferred 
stock to be distributed would be ap- 
proximately halved. The cash dis- 
tribution on the general mortgage 
bonds would vary with the coupon 
rates of the several series; on the 
44s it would amount to about $200 
per $1,000 face value. The new first 
4s should be worth 95; on the basis 
of current market conditions values 
for the other reorganization securi- 


ties may be estimated at 55 for the 


income 434s A, 45 for the incoming 
4%s B, and 30 for the preferred 


St. Paul’s Hiawatha 


stock. The total value for the old 
general 4%s is thus indicated at more 
than $800 per $1,000 face value which 
compares with a recent market valua- 
tion around $640. 

The position of the 5s of 1975 is 
more speculative, since no first mort- 
gage bonds or income 4%s Series A 
are allocated to this issue under 
either the old or the new plans. How- 
ever, if the institutional group plan 
is adopted, these bonds will receive, 
per $1,000 face value, $225 cash, $179 
income 4%s B, 8.51 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, and a small amount of 
common stock. The number of 
shares of common would depend upon. 
decisions as to alternate proposals ad- 
vanced by the committee as means 
for carrying out the Supreme Court’s 
instructions. Excluding the new 
common stock, the indicated value is 
approximately $560 per $1,000 face 
value, which compares with a recent 
markét valuation of $370. 


ICC ALLOTMENTS 


As indicated in the previous arti- 
cle on Chicago & North Western 
(FW, November 10), investors who 
are primarily interested in obtaining 
the new first mortgage bonds at a 
discount could purchase the old gen- 
eral 3%s, 4s, or 4%s with a view 
to selling the income bonds and stock 
of the new company on an ad- 
vantageous opportunity. Sales could 
be made in the when-issued market 
(when the amended plan is approved 
by the security holders and the Dis- 
trict Court), or on the Stock Ex- 
change, where these issues. will 


doubtless be listed on consummation 
of the reorganization. 

Under present and _ prospective 
money market conditions, it appears 
that the new first mortgage 4s would 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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INVESTMENT POSITION 
FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Consistently regular returns combined with 
secular growth possibilities and certain in- 
flation hedge attributes are characteristics 


ractically all leading fire insurance 
geen can point to an enviable 
record of earnings stability and divi- 
dend continuity. 

The fire insurance business and its 
affiliated lines are essential in our 
modern economy as a medium of 
property protection. The scope of ac- 
tivity is limited only by the available 
amount of insurable property such as 
real estate, plants, inventories, durable 
and consumers’ goods, commodities, 
forests, etc. Currently about 75 per 
cent of all insurable objects are cov- 
ered. Fire insurance policies are taken 
out normally for periods of from one 
to five years, with the premiums paid 
in advance, giving the companies the 
free use of these funds before they are 
really earned. 


DIVIDEND SOURCES 


This policy money together with 
the companies’ capital funds is put to 
work in investments. Dividends to 
shareholders are usually paid out of 
investment income only, and during 
the past several years they have ab- 
sorbed an average of about 80 per 
cent of such revenues 

Of course, the composition of the 
individual company’s portfolio is an 
important factor in appraising equity 
values of insurance shares. Some 
managements are ultra-conservative, 
while others prefer a larger represen- 
tation in common stocks. 


Highlights of Fire Insurance Company Statements 


Stockholders *Portfolio 

Equity Cash +Pref. 

Net Underwriting Net Investment June Indic. and and 

Profit Income Total Income 31, 30. Annual Recent Current Gov. Com. 

Company 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1942 1943 Dividend Price Yield . Stocks 

66 D$0.48 $1.92 $1.91 $2.58 $1.43 $53.31 $55.59 $1.80 56 3.2% 359% 14.9% 
Continental Insurance ............... 0.59 0.40 2.35 2, 294 249 39.83 47.31 200 47 43 18.8 37.9 
Fidelity- Phenix Fire Insurance ....... 0.81 0.04 260 244 341 248 4153 5052 220 48 46 126 444 
Firemans Fund Insurance............ 3.82 0.49 3.65 3.27 747 3.76 75.23 73.25 3.00 92 3.3 36.6 21.0 
Great American Insurance........... 0.29 DO11 121 4118 1.50 1.07 2927 2632 120 3 40 18.3 43.1 
Hartford Fire Insurance.............. 3.12 1.75 300 3.03 612 478 81.34 § 2.50 100 25 369 182 
Home Insurance <........5....6.5+.- 048 D065 175 150 2.23 085 24.71 § 160 33 48 300 420 
Insurance Co. of North America...... 1.32 0.03 3.61 3.63 493 3.66 73.71 83.43 3.00 85 3.5 22.1 41.9 
Natl. Fire Insur. Co. of Hartford...... D0.04 0.34 262 254 258 288 76.53 § 200 61 3.3 46.0 18.6 
Phoenix Insurance ...............000- 1.06 0.23 3.16 3.18 422 3.41 8994 § 3.00 89 3.3 28.3 19.6 


*As of December 31, 1942. tExcluding insurance stocks. 


In the aggregate, common stock 
representation is held to a conserva- 
tive basis, and as a rule only high 
quality issues are found in fire insur- 
ance companies’ portfolios. The table 
gives the percentages of cash and gov- 
ernments in relation to the total port- 
folio, and also that of combined pre- 
ferred and common stocks to the total. 
Figures for the latter group at the 
end of last year ranged from 18.6 to 
as high as 44.4 per cent. 


INVESTMENT STABILITY 


Through this substantial represen- 
tation in common stocks, the shares 
of the insurance companies partici- 
pate in general stock market trends. 
But the holdings of fixed income 
bearing securities, which in practi- 
cally all instances account for more 
than half of total investments, create 
an element of stability. 

Furthermore, the representation in 
common stocks gives the insurance 
companies some inflation hedge at- 
tributes, which are enhanced by the 
fact that their own business does not 
suffer in any inflationary movement 
because the obligations of the in- 
surance companies are in definite 
amounts of dollars without any re- 
gard to changes in the purchasing 
power of the currency unit. 

In addition, when general price 
levels rise, more insurance business 
is created because policies are revised 


§Not available. 


upward in accordance with the in- 
creased dollar value of property. 

The war has created a larger vol- 

ume of business for the fire insurance 
companies, and this should continue 
into the postwar period because plants 
and properties built during the emer- 
gency will still be covered by insur- 
ance. 
For the first eight months of the 
current year, fire losses in the United 
States reached a total of $244.7 mil- 
lion—15.8 per cent above the $211.2 
million reported for the like period in 
1942. Despite this increase (which 
has carried the figure also above those 
for 1941 and 1940), the longer term 
trend of losses in comparison to the 
amount of insurance written should 
be downward. For 1942 a total of 
$84 billion fire insurance policies 
were written, which compared with 
losses of $314.3 million, or 0.37 of 
one per cent. The percentage for 1941 
and 1940 was 0.44 per cent, and for 
1939 was 0.49 per cent, indicating 
progressive improvement in the ratio 
of losses to insurance written. 


ANTI-TRUST SUITS 


The threat of further government 
anti-trust suits against the fire insur- 
ance industry is an adverse factor in 
the picture, though it is not of immi- 
nent importance and its longer term 
significance is of uncertain degree. 

Among the ten companies appear- 
ing in the table, Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and Home offer the best 
yields, and where return is a principal 
objective they may be given prefer- 
ence over the lower yielding issues 
in the group. 
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HUMBLE OIL 
HOLDS GOOD. 


With largest crude reserves of any oil 


unit, capital stock, soon to 
2-for-1, offers hedge against 


hree weeks ago the first oil pro- 
duction on the eastern seaboard 
was brought in by the Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, in the Florida 
Everglades northwest of Miami. 
Little more has yet been disclosed 
regarding the successful completion 
of the Orange State’s initial well be- 
yond the fact that it was brought in a 
depth of 11,700 feet, that the oil is of 
a heavy type with a high fuel content, 
a characteristic Gulf oil product, and 
that the well flowed in fair volume, 
producing also a moderate amount of 
natural gas. Significant as the devel- 
opment of a Florida oil field may yet 
prove, the principal current news 
value of the announcement lay in the 
fact that it marked further widening 
of Humble’s operating area, and 
brought this self-styled “Texas insti- 
tution” practically to the shores of the 
Atlantic. 


NO NOVELTY 


A new well, even in a new field, is 
no novelty for Humble. In 1942 the 
company completed 365 wells—ex- 
actly one a day—and in 1941, prior to 
the present Federal regulations in- 
creasing the distance between wells, 
589 wells were drilled. Completions 
this year may show some further con- 
traction, not only because of regula- 
tions but because of the shortage of 
steel. And only a day or two after 
bringing in the first Florida well 
Humble announced completion of the 
first well in King County, Texas. 

Neither of these wide-apart wells, 
nor their fields, is likely to add greatly 
to Humble’s crude resources, but they 
draw attention to the pioneering spirit 
actuating one of the principal sub- 
sidiaries of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. While operating in all fields of 
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inflation 


be split 


the industry, Hum- 
ble’s main concern is 
with crude oil. Its 
crude reserves are be- 
lieved to exceed the 
‘domestic holdings of any other com- 
pany (it has storage capacity for 11.2 
million barrels of oil) and while pro- 
ducing and purchasing supplies for its 
own refining operations it also pro- 
vides its parent with a considerable 
part of that company’s requirements. 

In connection with its crude opera- 
tions Humble’s pipe line system, com- 
prising 5,321 miles of trunk line and 
2,479 miles of gathering lines, is ca- 
pable of transporting more oil than 
any other system in the United 
States. At the end of 1942 stocks on 
hand totalled 9.95 million barrels, the 
largest total since 1930. During the 
year its own crude production in- 
creased to 56.3 million barrels from 
54.7 million, while it reduced its pur- 
chases from others to 79.6 million 
barrels against 91.8 million barrels in 
1941. 

Despite its normal emphasis on the 
crude phase of the oil business, 
Humble has played a full part in the 
war effort. In 1942 expenditures of 
$14.9 million were made for refiner- 
ery facilities, and additional construc- 
tion has been undertaken this year. 
All of this outlay has been for facili- 
ties to contribute to its output of avia- 
tion gasoline, toluene, butadiene and 
other war products. As recently as 
September 20 it entered into a new 
DPC contract for $2.75 million for 
additional plant facilities in Texas. 


.GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 

It also has participated in a number 
of important government projects, in- 
cluding the construction: of a buta- 


The modern oil refinery looks 

much like an amusement park 
diene unit with an annual capacity of 
30,000 tons, and a unit for the pro- 
duction of butyl rubber, a Standard 
Oil of New Jersey product. The ab- 
sence of interim reports precludes de- 
tailed analysis of its 1943 activities as 
well as of the trend of its non-mili- 
tary operations. Its expansion, how- 


ever, carries no menace to its peace>» 
time operations, and Humble appears 


destined to emerge from the war with 
no problems of reconversion, and with 
the ability to operate in a broader field 
than before the war because of its new 
facilities for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber components, toluol and 


other synthetic chemicals from petro- 


leum hydro-carbons. 


STOCK SPLIT-UP 


Humble Oil & Refining was organ- 
ized in 1918 as the successor to the 
Humble Oil Company (which dated 
from 1911) and was modestly cap- 
italized, the stock of the present com- 
pany being exchanged seven-for-one 
for the shares of the predecessor. To- 
day Humble has 8,987,840 shares of 
no par capital stock outstanding, and 
a funded debt of $57.5‘ million. On 
November 22 stockholders will vote 
to approve an increase in the capitali- 
zation to 18 million shares and the 
stock will be split two-for-one. The 
split-up should improve the attraction 


of the stock by establishing it in the 


less-than-$40 group. 

Humble has a very small stockhold- 
er family in comparison with other 
large units. While 72 per cent of its 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1943 


American Water Works Cc 
Shares (at 6) have longer range 
speculative possibilities, but risk is 
magnified by high degree of leverage. 
Compact electric system centering 
around industrial Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia contributes about 68 
per cent of revenues and is subject 
to cyclical influences; more scattered 
water subsidiaries in 21 states con- 
tributed a stable 22 per cent. Earnings 
in the September nine months receded 
to 45 from 59 cents a year before, but 
excluded special tax adjustment 
credits of 37 vs. 25 cents per share. 


Baldwin Locomotive C 

Admittedly a war beneficiary, but 
stock looks statistically undervalued 
at 16. (Paid $1 in Dec., 75 cents in 
June; $1.75 total yields 10.9%.) 
Stock’s price does not greatly exceed 
the $13.26 per share fully consolidated 
five-year earnings that have been re- 
tained after dividends. September 
twelvemonth sales climbed $83 mil- 
lion (57. per cent) and net rose to 
$4.75 from $3.96 per share a year be- 
fore, even after $1.09 vs. 28 cents 
contingencies. Besides, company had 
an equity in undistributed earnings of 
Midvale for the period equalling 56 
vs. 74 cents per share. Reserves cov- 
ered renegotiation refund for 1942, 


leaving earnings unaffected. (Also 
FW, Mar. 31.) 
Bethlehem Steel B 


“Peace scare” price of 56, about 
the low of the year, contrasts with 
prewar highs at 100-or more in 1937 
and 1939. (Ind. $6 an. div. yields 
10.7%.) Net before renegotiation 
showed little change in 1943 through 
September, at $4.86 vs. $4.94 per 
share a year ago, although net billings 
jumped to over $1.4 billion from less 
than $1.1 billion. New low net income 
margin of 1.27 per cent on billings 
suggests no great danger in renegotia- 
tions this year. On 1942 contracts, 
settlement is hoped for this month. 


The shipbuilding subsidiary is on 
schedule at a ship a day. President 
Grace sees a great postwar steel de- 
mand for reconstruction in Europe. 
(Also FW, Dec. 30.) 


Clark Equipment C+ 

Reasonably appraises war earnings 
around 34. (Ind. $3 an. div. yields 
8.8%.) Peacetime products are axle 
housings, transmissions and wheels 
for trucks and tractors, high-speed 
hand tools, industrial Trucktractors 
and an automatic auxiliary truck en- 
gine. Adaptability of many lines to 
war production simplified conversion 
and suggests easy reconversion. Nine 
months’ earnings this year mounted to 
$6.63 from $4.90 per share in 1942, 
despite a 44-cent current charge for 
1942 contract refund in excess of re- 
serve. This year’s results allow for 
renegotiation at last year’s final rate. 
(Also FW, May 12.) 


Hazel-Atlas Glass A 

Stock merits relatively high invest- 
ment rank on trade leadership and 
past record ; quoted about 102. (Reg. 
$5 an. div. yields 4.9%). Company is 
among the few which do not take 
postwar EPT credits into income. In 
the September twelvemonth, this han- 
dicapped earnings about $1.55 vs. 
$1.20 per share a year before. At that, 
$42.1 million vs. $35.4 million sales 


of EPT Repeal 


A New Look at 
the Aircraft Manufacturers 


-and revenues enabled net to hold at 


$5.45 vs. $5.59 per share. Past 13- 
year net averaged $5.87 (the low was 
$3.52 in 1930) and unbroken divi- 
dend record dates back almost a quar- 
ter century. (Also FW, Mar. 24.) 


Int. Rys. Cent. America pfd. C+ 

Admittedly speculative, at 59, but 
should prove a peace beneficiary. 
(Paid $3.75 in 1942, $1.25 in Feb., 
none since; arrears $29.75 Nov. 15.) 


Management has wisely decided upon f 
substantial debt reductions (particu- 
larly of 6%4s) out of current earnings 1 
in preference to dividend payments, t 
but senior stock’s position gains there- b 
by. Through September, net equalled a 
$14.16 per share this year, $8.50 in f 
the 1942 period. Controlled by United t 
Fruit, this carrier transports bananas n 
and coffee to export ports, could do b 
better with normal peacetime traffic in c 
these products. (Also FW, June 30.) 1 
n 
Marshall Field B n 
Now around 14, shares may be re- ( 
tained. (Reg. 80-cent an. div., plus 
20-cent “year-end” last Dec., yields E 
7.1%.) With important manufactur- 
ing operations a factor, company has a 
made a creditable showing under et 
merchandising handicaps. In the first $ 
nine months of 1943, sales and rental 9. 
income gained $13.5 million (one- m 
sixth) over the 1942 period, and earn- § $. 
ings before taxes rose to $5.34 from § fc 
$3.89 per share. After taxes, and in- pe 
ventory reserves of 26 vs. 11 cents, Bb 
reported net was $1.18 vs. $1.14 per di 
share. Renegotiation settlement for m 
1942 was under provisions made and fi 
earnings were unchanged. (Also FW, & ar 
May 12.) W; 
he 
Midvale Company BE fi 
Stock sold higher than present 24 to 
in each of the past eight peace and 
war years; traded on the N. Y. Curb. @ R 


(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 8.3%.) Al- 
though a specialist in heavy steel forg- 
ings, castings, stainless and alloy 
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steels, etc., and a peacetime Naval 
armament producer, company paid 
varying dividends throughout the de- 
pression and earned money every year 
but 1932. Renegotiation cut 1942 net 
from $6.23 to $4.30 per share, as 
against $5.51 a year before. Subject 
to renegotiation but after voluntary 
price adjustments and $3.86 vs. $1.57 
contingencies, the September twelve- 
month net held at $3.93 vs. $4.55 per 
share. Midvale is 61 per cent con- 
trolled by Baldwin Locomotive. (Also 
FW, Mar. 31.) 


New York Shipbuilding C+ 

Postwar uncertainties explain low 
price-earnings ratio, at levels around 
14. (Has paid $3 an. div. since 
1940.) Although undelivered con- 
tracts totalled $713 million in Septem- 
ber, the postwar outlook is clouded 
as to cancellations, although less 
for this Naval shipbuilder than for 
the merchant shipyards. Recent $3.5 
million contract refund on seven ships 
built in 1938-43 was before tax 
credits. Reported net was $6.09 in 
1942, $6.15 in 1941, and this year’s 
nine-month billings totalled $149.3 
million vs. $132.7 million a year ago. 
(Also FW, Dec. 16.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad B+ 

Price of about 27 for this above- 
average rail amply discounts reduced 
earnings. (Paid $1 in June, to pay 
$1.50 in Dec.; $2.50 total yields 
9.5%.) Reported net for the eight 


months through August receded to . 


$3.24 from $3.78 per share a year be- 
fore, in the face of a $111.7 million 21 
per cent) gain in gross, and Septem- 
ber net railway operating income 
dropped to $9.7 million from $17.5 
million in 1942. These results re- 
flected both sharply increased taxes 
and retent accruals against indicated 
wage increases. System’s debt has 
been reduced about $120 million in 
five years—an important postwar fac- 
tor. (Also FW, Mar. 24.) 


Republic Aviation Cc 

Risks are large, but stock ts com- 
mensurately priced at 3. (Init. 25-cent 
div. in Mar. yields 8.3%.) Company 
issues no interim reports but its busi- 


ness apparently has mounted this 
year. For 1942, net equalled $1.02 
vs. 69 cents in 1941, after heavy 
taxes and a new postwar contingency 
reserve of $1.02 per share. Com- 
pany’s P-47 Thunderbolt, especially, 
is making aviation combat history. Of 
200,000 shares of 50-cent preferred 
stock (all owned by a director), 50,- 
000 shares were retired in July and 
100,000 in October (the latter at $10 
as against a $15 nominal call price). 


Smith (A. O.) C+ 

Price of 30 is less than three times 
conservatively stated war earnings. 
(Paid 50 cents each in Dec. and 
June; $1 total yields 3.3%.) An im- 
pressive July annual report disclosed 
tripled sales at $173.3 million, subject 
to renegotiation. 
charged with $8.02 “estimated rene- 


gotiation refund,” an income tax re- . 


serve of $100.68 vs. $10.64 per share, 
and contingencies of $3.71 per share. 
At that, there remained $11.29 vs. 
$7.42 reported net without including 
$5.61 postwar refund. Company has 
just booked a $10 million order for 
900 miles of 24-inch welded pipe for 
the new Texas-West Virginia line. 
Normally, automobile frames contrib- 
ute half of sales volume. (Also FW, 
June 23.) 


Southeastern Greyhound C+ 

A sound interstate bus stock, sell- 
ing at about 27, representing a grow- 
ing territory. (Reg. $1.50 an. div. 
and extras totalling 50 cents in 1943 
yield 7.4%.) Having redeemed or 


converted $760,000 preferred stock in © 


July and having called for payment 
next month the entire $500,000 of 
second preferred, stock capitalization 
will be represented solely by 271,400 
equity shares. Long term debt con- 
sists of less than $700,000 equipment 
trust certificates. June twelvemonth 
net equalled $7.43 vs. $6.39 per share 
in 1941-42, and March dividends (in- 
cluding 12%4 cents extra) already 
have been declared. System operates 
some 5,600 miles of lines in O., Ky., 
Ind., Tenn., W. Va., Ga., Ala. and 
Fla., and is applying for 29 parallel 
helicopter routes for a joint air-bus 
service. 


Earnings were 


Union Oil of California B 

Ranks among the more conserva- 
tive oil issues; quoted below 19. (Div. 
record since 1900 broken only in 
1914-15; reg. $1 per an. yields 
$5.3%.) Notwithstanding a new con- 
tingency reserve of 19 cents per share, 
1943 net through September in- 
creased to $1.15 from 96 cents per 
share a year before. Company is well 
integrated, entered this year with 
331.4 million barrels of reserves and 
in August opened a new deep oil pool 
in Northwestern Andrews County, 
Texas. Labor priority has been 
received for completion of $40 mil- 
lion refinery expansion to provide for 
increased aviation gasoline and other 
fuel capacity. 


United Merchants & M’frs C+ 

Above -average textile venture, 
reasonably priced under 27. (Reg. 
divs. changed from 50 cents semi-an- 
nually to 50 cents quarterly in June; 
extra 75 cents in June brought 1943 
total to $2.25, yielding 8.4%.) June 
year sales advanced to $83.2 million 
from $66.9 million in 1941-42, and 
with per-share income taxes and EPT 
at $12.59 vs. $9.69 and contingencies 
at $1.31 vs. $1.27, reported common 
net rose to $7.40-from $6.41 per share. 
Earnings equities excluded from the 
consolidation equalled 54 vs. 78 cents. 
June balance sheet shows $6 million 
new preferred stock but a jump in 
working capital to $22.1 million from © 
$11.6 million. President Schwab sees 
a rapid postwar reconversion. 


Young (L.A.) Spring & Wire C 

Shares are distinctly speculative, 
although war-peace outlook appears 
favorable; recent price, 13. (Single 
$1 Aug. div. yields 7.7%.) Company 
was late in converting but is now on 
a war production basis. Reconversion 
may be only a minor problem. July 
year sales were back up to $22.2 mil- 
lion after having dropped to $14.5 
million in 1941-42 from $24.4 million 
in 1940-41. Reported net recovered 
less sharply to $2.03 from $1.15 per 
share, to which it had receded from 
$3.35 per share. Latest’earnings are 
subject to renegotiation, but no re- 
fund was required on 1942 contracts. 
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PENDULUM ‘The election results 
HAS SWUNG | are being variously in- 
BACK! terpreted, but what- 


ever view is held by 
the political analysts, none can con- 
ceal the over-all implication of a 
strident protest against the mishan- 
dling of the Home Front. 

Where heretofore it was conjec- 
tural whether a real and definite turn 
to the right was in the making, the 
outcome of the November polls now 
marks this as a certainty. There is 
no mistaking that the majority of the 
American people have come to the 
conclusion that it is high time to get 
back to the American way of life and 
of doing business. 

Signs in that direction had already 
made their appearance as far back as 
the spring of this year. Last June in 
a. survey of the trend of current 
thought, under the title “The Pendu- 
lum Is Swinging Back,” the writer 
cited various indications showing how 
the current was surging against the 
New Deal’s impractical and fantastic 
economical principles by which this 
school of romanticists aimed to re- 
‘shape the world in which we live. 

But now the chickens have come 
home to roost, although in the mean- 
time while the New Dealers were 
carrying on their experimentation 
they caused considerable maladjust- 
ment in our industrial and economic 
machinery. 

The American people have grown 
weary of being kicked from pillar to 
post through unnecessary regimenta- 
tion; they are tired of being treated 
as if they were children who did not 
know their own mind and had to be 
led around by the hand. They made 
their discontent known in no uncer- 


tain tones at the first opportunity 


which presented itself. They want to 
get rid of bureaucracy and regimenta- 
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tion, and those in high office who fail 
to recognize this warning and mend 
their way will simply be digging their 
own political graves. The American 
people want to get back to ways of 
transacting their business and direct- 
ing their lives without feeling they 
have a halter around their necks. 
This is the over-all implication plainly 
conveyed by recent elections. 


THE FEVER Within the last month 
HAS RUN the voters of several 


“ITS COURSE additional municipali- 


ties have rejected the 
opportunity to acquire the properties 
of the public utilities serving their 
territories. Outstanding among them 
were El Paso, Texas, and Tucson, 
Arizona, while San Francisco again 
refused to purchase its street car lines. 

There was a time not so lofig ago 
when it was popular for politicians 
to advocate that the people should 
own the enterprises providing them 
with electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion, for then they would get these 
services much cheaper than they 
cost when provided by private capital. 

This was a promise which, where 
it was accepted, in many instances 
never was fulfilled. While on the face 
of it some of the properties may have 
produced cheaper gas or electrical 
power, the citizens eventually found 
increases in their taxes out of which 
were derived the funds to make good 
the revenues lost because of the tax 
exempt status of their city controlled 
utilities. 

Now that the nation has become 
economy minded, there is no disposi- 
tion to contract debts for those things 
that can be conducted as well and as 
cheaply by private operation. 

How costly city ownership of utili- 
ties can become has its best example 


in New York City, where it is esti-* 


mated that the yearly loss as a direct 
result of the five-cent subway fare 
runs close to $30 millions annually. 

The fever for municipal ownership 
seems to have run its course, for it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
convince communities there is any 
advantage in it. 


USUAL During the past week 
PEACE we have seen a re- 
SCARES currence of a peace 


scare hitting the stock 
market. Obsessed with a peace psy- 
chosis, the market paid scant consid- 
eration to actual values. 

Tax selling could have had little 
part in the week’s sharp decline. Nor 
could discussion of the new tax bill 
be said to have had much influence, 
while the election results should have 
been regarded as an outstanding 
omen of the country’s return to politi- 
cal and economic sanity. 

But what exercised the speculative 
mind was the prospect of an early 
peace that would quickly bring on a 
postwar readjustment period and all 
its problems. As so frequently hap- 
pens, there seem little logical grounds 
for any such fears. 

In ‘its much broader implication, 
peace should be regarded as a most 
constructive factor, for in the broad 
reaches beyond the termination of the 
war there towers high the prospects 
of a business revival that bids fair to 
out-distance any previous industrial 
boom in our history, for we not only 
have to supply ourselves with the 
goods we have foregone during the 
war, but demands from the recon- 
struction areas of the world’s battle- 
grounds will be enormous. 

Conversely, war is destructive of 
wealth and the sooner it ends the less 
the deterioration to the people’s pos- 
sessions and to a nation’s resources. 
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WHERE THERE ‘The wages of labor 


Is NO engaged in war 
INFLATION production have 
jumped to the high- 


est peak reached in this country at 
any time in its history. Only the white 
collar workers, whose scale of com- 
pensation has been frozen by the 
Little Steel formula, and those de- 
pendent upon incomes, have not bene- 
fited but are ground down under in- 
creasing taxes and living costs. 

Living costs, like the cow, have 
jumped over the moon, eating up any 
moderate increases in salaries so that 
those who have received them find 
at the end of the week that they have 
not gained anything but are out of 
pocket. 

And the inflation potential keeps 
growing in intensity, as is attested by 
the further wage increases made in 
the coal industry. Control has failed 
simply because the Administration 
has not handled it properly. Instead 
of allowing the economic laws to 
function, the New Deal tried to dam 
them up. 

But no inflation to speak of has 
appeared in the stock market. Here 
and there in isolated instances, prices 
may have risen too high. In the ma- 
jority of cases, prices are subnormal 
when measured by all the accepted 
yardsticks. 


TIME TO Politically, it is un- 
DROP THE  derstandable why the 
MASK Administration and 


the members of Con- 
gress shy away from a general sales 
tax. Another presidential election is 
in the offing, and there is the fear of 
arousing additional resentment among 
the already heavily burdened tax- 
payers. Moreover, such a tax would 
fall also on those in the lower income 
brackets, and it is from those ranks 
that the bulk of the votes emanate. 
For that reason a subterfuge is 
employed when additional sources of 
taxation are sought, and it goes by 
the name of “excise” taxes. They are 
applied to a selected group of prod- 
ucts, usually on such items as will 
arouse the least public antagonism. 
_ Congress may beat around the bush 
in its efforts to avoid a general sales 
tax this year, but as certain as the 
sun shines it cannot succeed in put- 
ting it off much longer if any signifi- 
cant amount of additional revenues is 
to be raised. 
The time has come for us to drop 
the mask of concealment about taxes. 
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THE MARKET PATTERN 
AT WORLD WAR I END 


There will be many differences this time, 
yet lessons may be learned from the past 


eace is fundamentally bullish— 

make no mistake about that. 
Why, then, does a “peace scare” in a 
war market produce the anomaly of 
a selling wave of last week’s propor- 
tions or more? Because, as past ex- 
perience teaches us, fundamentals 


’ are more or less disregarded in times 


of psychological excitement. Upon 
such occasions the tendency is to take 
a quick look, for guidance, at past 
performance under as nearly similar 
conditions as can be found, and 
where the conditions are similar, it’s 
not a bad rule. 

It’s only a generation since the 
guns of the first global war in history 
were finally silenced. Fear as to the 
outcome of the war itself, coupled 
with regimentation that would have 
been completely revolutionary, had it 
not been temporary, and complicated 
both by foreign selling and domestic 
restrictions .upon speculative credit, 
had produced a drastic decline in mar- 
ket prices in 1917. This phase was 
not unlike that which terminated a 
year ago last April. 


UPWARD TREND 


During 1918, on the other hand, 
the course of the market had been 
strongly upward with the changing 
war outlook and an expectation that 
peace would bring an era of sharply 
rising prices. In fact, the premature 
armistice report on November 7 had 
produced a spurt of considerable pro- 
portions, if irregular in character. 

With the occurrence of the actual 
armistice on November 11, however, 
the market’s character underwent 
something of a change. This was 
largely due to the “sober second 
thought” of the uncertainties that 
would arise from the dropping of 
countless government controls, can- 
cellation of war orders, demobiliza- 
tion and unemployment. But it was 
more immediately the result of re- 
strictions upon Stock Exchange bor- 
rowing. 

The rails were under pressure in 
post-armistice 1918, with the realiza- 


tion that they were to be turned back 
in bad shape after government opera- 
tion, several sharp wage advances 
were still standing, rate increases had 
not been commensurate, and volume 
was declining. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, which had sold 
as high as 113% before war closed 
the New York Stock Exchange four 
months in August-November 1914, 
declined from an October 1918 high 
of 4934 to 44¥% at the year’s end. 


COPPERS WEAK 


Among the industrials, the coppers 
were notoriously weak. Anaconda, 
which had climbed from a July 1914 
low of 25 to an October 1918 high of 
74%, closed the year at 6034. The 
steels also were sold, U. S. Steel 
which had advanced from a July 1914 
low of 50% to an October 1918 high 
of 11454, receded to a year-end 95. 

The industrials and rails “parted 
company” when both were in the 
lower 80s (Dow-Jones averages) in 
February, 1919. The former were 
to climb irregularly to a November 
1919 high near the 120 level, before 
the postwar bear market recession 
to about 61 in November 1921. The 
latter were to drop to just about 70 
by June 1920, and show no radical 
change from then until the bull mar- 
ket of the 20s got under way. 

It is impossible to particularize on 
all the respects in which there could 
be differences between the postwar 
situations a generation ago and to- 
day. The picture for the rails is hard- 
ly as glum as it was then, for instead 
of having been ruinously handled un- 
der temporary public operation, they 
will face peace after a considerable 
period of good earnings plus smart 
application thereof to debt reduction 
and all-around financial strengthen- 
ing. 

As against the new competition 
from the light metals in postwar 
days, the coppers also have one 
marked advantage today over 1918— 
red metal prices were pegged at a 
relatively depression price of 12 cents 
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this time, so they face no collapse 
from a shortage-born fictitious price. 

Note, for example, from FINANCIAL 
Wortp of December 16, 1918: “The 
big event of news import came... 
when it was widely reported that cop- 
per meta! had been offered in the open 
market as low as 19 cents per pound, 
or 7 cents below the official Govern- 
ment price.” Copper had sold dur- 


ing the war at 35 cents a pound. 

“Psychological selling” may be 
seen on the part of those expecting 
too close a parallel to the post-armis- 
tice market in 1918-19, but from this 
far away, it would appear likely to 
offer attractive buying opportunities 
to the investor and speculator on fun- 
damentals—peace is fundamentally 
bullish ! 


ARGENTINA’S PLACE 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Neutrality is dictated by 


economic as well as 


ideological considerations and hope of postwar benefits 


refusal to cooperate 
with the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, who either are 
at war with the Axis nations or have 
broken off diplomatic relations, may 
be partly dictated by economic con- 
siderations, but the extent to which 
the Nazi ideology has taken root in 
Argentinian soil enters largely into 
its insistence on adhering to a policy 
of neutrality. 


NEUTRALITY POPULAR? 


How far the present government’s 
position is approved by the people of 
Argentina can be argued but not 
proved, for its “benevolent coopera- 
tion” is an imposed policy, rather 
than the considered attitude of the 
people arrived at through democratic 
means. 

Not since 1930 has Argentina had 
a truly democratic form of govern- 
ment. The country was ruled by a 
self-perpetuating regime of generally 
liberal tendencies until, with the death 
of President Robert M. Ortiz, the 
conservative isolationist, Ramon Cas- 
tillo, took over. It was during this 
decade that the army’s dissatisfaction 
laid the groundwork for the military 
coup of a year ago when an army 
clique ousted Castillo and installed 
a strongly totalitarian government 
which, while assertedly not pro-Axis, 
is committed to that ideology. Its 
measure was pretty well taken by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in his 
reply to Admiral Segundo Sturni’s 
defense of Argentina’s neutrality. 
Sturni promptly resigned. 


During the years before the’ mili- 
tary came to power the Nazis culti- 
vated the army. Officers were given 
free tuition in Germany, and German 
officers became instructors in military 
schools—the Nazi General Neiden- 
fuhr was a chief instructor in the 
War College. The army group now 
ruling Argentina is a product of those 
years of exposure to the tenets of 
Naziism, and its reluctance to align 
itself with the democratic nations of 
North and South America is thus the 
easier to understand. 

On the economic side is the fact 
that Argentina must export at least 
60 per cent of its pastoral, agricultur- 
al and forest products to maintain a 
balanced economy. Since 1941 it has 
experienced a progressive deteriora- 
tion in the volume of its foreign trade, 
exports declining 15 per cent in 1942, 
and imports receding 30 per cent. In 
value, however, the imports of $382 
million were off but 0.2 per cent, 
while exports increased 21 percent to 
$535 million, the latter due chiefly to 
the sharp advance in live stock prod- 
ucts. 

The largest decline in imports was 
in fuel and lubricants (46.3 per cent 
in volume and 40.6 per cent in value) 
and the smallest in the volume of 
chemicals, but the invoice value for 
this group increased by 24.3 per cent. 
Paper and manufactures dropped 
16.1 per cent in tonnage but advanced 
43 per cent in value. 

The lower export volume for 1942 
reflects a decline of one million tons 
in shipments of all kinds of grain and 


* linseed and reduced sales of wool, 


hides, and dairy products. Meat ac- 
counted for over 31 per cent of total 
exports and contributed over 53 per 
cent to the total value increase 
registered last year over 1941. Last 
year the United Kingdom, for a long 
time Argentina’s best customer, again 
took the largest share of its exports, 
followed by the United States. 

The 1941-1942 trend has continued 
so far this year, but reflecting better 
price structures the trade balance for 
the first seven months was favorable 
to the extent of $164 million, com- 
pared with $84 million for the same 
period of 1942, and totals of $152 mil- 
lion for 1942 and $56 million for 
1941. Thus from a purely mone- 
tary point of view Argentina’s for- 
eign trade picture has substantially 
improved, permitting the accumula- 
tion of large credit balances abroad. 
Gold and foreign exchange of Argen- 
tina’s central bank last August 15 
attained a new record of $520 mil- 
lion. 


KEY TO POLICY 


Argentina’s dependence upon for- 
eign markets is the key to its foreign 
policy. The bulk of its exportable 
commodities is competitive with the 
goods produced by the United States 
and Argentinians who defend its for- 
eign policy argue that after the war 
they again will have to rely chiefly 
upon Europe—including Germany 
and Italy—as a market for their 
products. 

The present dictatorial government 
came to power through revolution, 
and hence its stability is far from as- 
sured. But whatever government 
may be in charge of Argentina’s af- 
fairs, it must consider first and above 
all the economic situation in the na- 
tion in shaping its foreign policies. 
Adherence to a totalitarian form of 
government is a domestic problem 
which should not control its foreign 
policy. It also must decide, in view 
of the course of the war and probable 
conditions in the postwar period, 
what Argentina has to gain by con- 
tinuing its present foreign policy 
against the pressure from the United 
States and the other countries of 
Latin America. Neutrality observed 
during the World War I, many Ar- 
gentinians believed, paid good divi- 
dends. That hardly seems to justify 
the assumption that such a policy will 
again prove beneficial when the pres- 
ent war is ended. 
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Reactionary phase of the market was probably largely com- 
pleted, at the recent lows. But early resumption of the 
upward trend would have to contend with tax selling 


FOLLOWING FOUR successive days of decline 
that carried the industrial price average down about 
31/4, points, the week opened with an extension of 
the downward movement and a further drop of 
3'/y points in a single session, accompanied by a 
turnover of 2.3 million shares. Volume that day 
was the largest since May 10, and the decline the 
widest since April 9. 


THE DETAILS of the coming tax bill have con- 
stituted one of the most important subjects of dis- 
cussion in Washington, and signs have been multi- 
plying of a new wave of wage demands in the 
offing, but these things were hardly factors in the 
stock price weakness. Instead, traders paradoxically 
enough, perhaps, began to worry that the European 
phase of the war might be over too soon. This is a 
fear that is shared by neither Washington nor Lon- 
don, and Mr. Churchill's subsequent warning of the 
tasks that still lie ahead and of the preparations 
made for a 1944 campaign doubtless had consider- 
able to do with the turn on Tuesday. 


TWO DAYS OF advancing prices preceded the 
Armistice holiday, but the market's action was hardly 
impressive. The total rise in the industrial average 
for the two days was only one point, with the 
greater part of the gain accomplished on a volume 
of less than a million shares. While it would have 
been. more encouraging if the recovery had been 
greater, and trading volume heavier, it may be 
recalled that the April.decline was terminated with- 
out benefit of those orthodox signals. 


AT THAT TIME, the President's price-freeze order 
produced a drop of more than 4/4 points in the in- 
dustrial average in a single day, with sales in excess 
of 2.5 million shares. After fluctuating for several 
days within half a point, on sharply reduced volume, 
the market resumed its upward trend for the follow- 
ing three months. (The November 8 close of 131.68, 
incidentally, was just half a point above the lowest 
close of ‘the spring decline—131.18 on April 13.) 


WHATEVER THE action of the market over the next 
week or so, or even further, investors will do well 
to keep their eyes on the longer range vista. The 
sooner the war's end, the sooner the country will 
embark on that era of prosperity that is clearly 
envisaged by industry's leaders. During the past 
several days we have had further reassurance on 
that point by the head of General Motors, who 
stated that his organization will be turning out auto- 
mobiles four months after the war ends, and that 
for three or four years the industry's sales will 
run 6 million to 6!/> million cars annually, as against 
a pre-war average of around four million. 


AND AT ABOUT the same time spokesmen for the 
building material industry predicted that the volume 
of postwar new construction will average $16 billion 
a year for five years, which would set new records 
by wide margins. 


A PROLONGED market decline in the face of a 
growing inflation potential is extremely unlikely, and 
the fact that inflation is making further progress 
in the country's economic structure will become 
increasingly evident in the months ahead, when 
virtually all the labor unions will attempt to dupli- 
cate the accomplishments of John L. Lewis for the - 
coal miners—in a number of cases they probably 
will be aided and abetted by the employers them- 


selves. 


EVIDENCE THAT the declining phase has definitely 
been terminated will constitute a signal for resump- 
tion of broad scale buying of reasonably priced: 
stocks having above-average peacetime earnings. 
prospects. The probabilities are that the market 
this time will gradually round out a bottom over 
the next few weeks, rather than reversing sharply, 
because at this season of the year the market in- 
variably has to contend with a significant volume. 
of tax selling. 


Written November 11; Richard J. Anderson.. 
(15) 
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WHAT NEW TAXES? In each recent year the 
tax law that was laid on the President's desk for 
signature bore little resemblance to the measure 
that had been constructed by the House Ways 
& Means Committee.. But this year's procedure 
is expected by Capitol observers to follow a dif- 
ferent course, these sources looking for the law 
that finally emerges from Congress to be fairly 
close to the Ways & Means’ version. On that as- 
sumption, the details of the new revenue act have 
rapidly been taking form, and individuals will es- 
cape higher tax rates on their incomes. Corpor- 
ate income taxes will be increased, although not to 
any serious extent. The combined normal-surtax 
rates promise to remain where they are now, with 
the EPT levy increased from the present 90: per 
cent to 95 per cent—and the 80 per cent maximum 
limitation would be retained. The _ individual's 
pocketbook will, however, be materially affected 
by significant increases in a long list of excise 
taxes. A straight sales tax seems to have little 
chance of enactment. Regarded in general terms, 
as a stock market factor the new tax law should 
be more favorable than otherwise. 


MEAT PACKERS’ PROSPECTS: November 
marks the first month of the meat packing industry's 
new fiscal year, and some weeks hence reports of 
operations for the twelve months ended in October 
will be published. Despite the meat shortages 
that have been apparent to every housewife in re- 
cent months, packing company earnings statements 
will make generally good comparisons with the year- 
ago figures. There is no disputing the shortages 
of steaks and other beef cuts, but the companies 
have processed considerably larger quantities of 
prepared and canned meats, and it is there that 
the greatest profits lie. The current fiscal year has 
been ushered in auspiciously, with so heavy: a hog 
crop going to market that stockyards have been 
jammed, and packers’ facilities severely overtaxed. 
Not only is this favorable from the standpoint of 
an adequate volume of supplies of good-profit 
products, but it also has meant better cost prices 
for the packers for some types of hogs. Indica- 
tions are that the meat companies will continue 
to make a good showing for the duration and for 
some time into the postwar period. But the indus- 
try's securities, by and large, remain of distinctly 
speculative quality because of the wide fluctuations 
that so frequently characterize peacetime earnings. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


LOW GOLD OUTPUT: Production of gold in the 
United States for the month of September is esti- 
mated at 94,466 ounces, bringing the aggregate 
for the nine months to slightly over one million 
ounces. Both of those figures constitute new lows 
for many years, and suggest that for the full year 
1943 output will fall below a 1.3 million ounce total. 
Such a volume would be the smallest for the past 
95 years—i.e. since the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848. Theoretically, of course, all gold 
mining was halted a considerable time ago by the 
WPB ‘in an effort to shift manpower to activities 
more essential to the war effort. Actually, WPB 
granted a number of exemptions, and numerous 
copper mines also recover a significant amount of 
gold as a by-product. (In fact, some of the very 
low cost copper producers are low cost by virtue 
of the revenues realized from their gold recov- 
eries.) Shortages of manpower and materials es- 
sential to mine operations will persist for the dura- 
tion, and there is no prospect of any great recov- 
ery in gold mine company earnings until the war's 
end. But the better situated shares have neverthe- 
less been selling materially above their lows for 
the year, and doubtless have considerable further 
potentialities for those endowed with the requisite 
amount of patience. 


SUGAR PROFITS MAY RISE: Prospects seem to 
be increasing that the Cuban rum and gin that 
have been so importantly augmenting our dwind- 
ling liquor supplies may themselves start disap- 
pearing from dealers’ shelves. One of the reasons 
for the influx of those Cuban liquors has been of 
course the U. S. Government's refusal to increase 
the price paid for molasses, our bid being less than 
six cents per gallon and the Cuban's offer being 
13!/, cents. Faced with that circumstance, the Cu- 
bans have been converting their molasses into ever 
so much more profitable beverages. Now, reports. 
are current that the quantities of Caribbean gin 
and rum imports permitted to come into this coun- 
try are to be sharply reduced (perhaps even elimi- 
nated), and the Cubans seem sufficiently encour- 
aged in their hopes of an adjustment in the mo- 
lasses price situation to send another delegation to 
this country to reopen negotiations. Prices being 
received by the Cuban companies for sugar is the 
same as last year, and in the case of the better 
situated mills the larger production volume for the: 
current year should absorb the increases that have 


* 


occurred in operating costs. But if the companies 
are to be permitted also to realize a materially 
better price for molasses, earnings improvement is 
likely to be better than had been expected. 


AUTO MAKERS BUSY: Indicated production of 
automobiles and trucks—almost entirely for the war 
effort, of course—for the first ten months of this 
year showed a decline of around 35 per cent from 
the output for the same period of 1942. But al- 
most a million units will be turned out in 1943, an 
undeniably impressive volume in light of the cir- 
cumstances, and in comparison with a volume of 
less than 2.5 million for a year like 1938. From 
the standpoint of "keeping their hand in,’ it is sig- 
nificant that nearly all the important companies in 
the field will contribute to the year's total. It is 
expected that the present rate of production will 
extend into 1944, and that a significant number of 
trucks and busses to be made next year will be for 
replacement of wornout civilian equipment. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube has called for redemp- 
tion December 15, its $5.1 million outstanding seri- 
al debentures due 1944 to 1947. ... U. S. Steel 
reports settlement of coal strike came too late to 
prevent closing of 50 open-hearth and || blast 
furnaces in Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. 
. . « Nine months earnings of Reynolds Metals were 
equal to $58.54 per share of preferred vs. $17.77 
in the like 1942 period. . . . Tide Water Associated 
Oil's total sales and operating revenues for the nine 
months gained 32.9 per cent above same period 
last year. . . . United Fruit files application with 
CAB for air routes between New Orleans and Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone. . . . WLB awards pay increases 
to employees of First National Stores ranging from 
$2 to $5 a week and retroactive to various dates 
last February and March. . . . Radio Corporation 
earned $8.25 per share on the preferred stock for 
the nine months ended September 30 vs. $7.77 per 


share in the same 1942 period. . . . United Biscuit's 
September, June and March quarter earnings were 
up 7.8, 32.3 and 5.4 per cent, respectively, from 
the same periods of 1942. . . . October and 10 
months’ sales of McCrory Stores gained 1.6 and 
10.6 per cent, respectively, as compared with last 
year. Car loadings for the week ended October 
23 as compared with the like week of 1942: Atchi- 
son, off 2.8 per cent; Chesapeake & Ohio, up 3.2 
per cent; Gt. Northern, up 4.0 per cent; N. Y. 
Chicago & St. Louis, up 3.1 per cent; Northern 
Pacific, off 0.7 per cent; Union Pacific, off 3.9 per 
cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Ritter Dental will 
start making equipment for civilian use, with de- 
liveries early in December. . . . Hearings on Adolf 
Gobel's reorganization plan postponed to Decem- 
ber 6... . Cushman's pays $7 dividend on preferred 
stock, clearing up arrears. . . . Aluminum Company 
has arranged to sell $84 million debentures to in- 
surance companies, proceeds to apply to payment 
of $300 million bank loans. . . . Allis-Chalmers de- 
clares a 50-cent dividend payable December 22, 
bringing total 1943 dividends to $1.25 vs. $1 last 
year... . Sales of Abraham & Straus for the fiscal 
year ended July 31 were || per cent above the 
1942 fiscal year. . . . Buffalo Forge raised the No- 
vember 29 dividend payment to 65 cents vs. 45 
cents paid in August... . October sales of Bond 
Stores up 29.1 per cent as compared with last year. 
. . « Chrysler Corporation arranges $250 million 
revolving V-T credit. . . . International Harvester 
seeks approval of WPB to build new factory in 
Tennessee to make mechanical cotton pickers. . . . 
Pittsburgh Steel has developed and is producing 
new type railroad axle, expected to reduce over- 
heating in journal boxes. . . . Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment will produce and distribute the Pioneer Ann 
Arbor line of farm equipment, changing the name 
to Oliver-Ann Arbor. . . . Safeway Stores acquires 
C. Swanson & Sons, meat packers. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS . PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. : FOR —— Recent vai Galt 
Recent Allie res 595 cum............ 93 38 100 
FOR INCOME pre, ‘Wield’ Cons Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 1034.85 105 
Chic., Burli & Oui Ist & own Cork $2,25 cum........... 46 489 47\/, 
Ss, 89 5.62% 107!/2 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 91 6.04 
Louis. & Nashville ref. ay; s,2003.. 105 4.29 . Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 93 4.30 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70... 96 4.69 102!/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5¥/s,'77... 98 5.61 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 84 5.95 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 86 4.65 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 37 8.16 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/os,'78 84 5.35 102 Elec. Bond & Share $6 cum....... 84 = 72.14 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. . 77 = 7.79 110 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 69 5.07 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 88 864.54 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 97 5.67 — 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 29 «$1.75 $1.25 $2.02 b$2.01 Mesy {R.14.) ......... 28 $1.67 $2.00 $1.84 $2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 13 0.80 0.60 1.14 60.60 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 b1.68 
Amer. News ........... 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32 200 2.00 2.29 bl.08 
Borden Company ...... 28 140 0.90 1.91 60.87 Murphy (G. C.)........ 77 3.50 3.00 5.33 Nya 
Carolina, Clinch, & Ohio. 95 5.00 500 f{... f¢... Philip Morris .......... 78 5.00 450 g8.01 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 350 3.00 425 2.98 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2,00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison .... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 49 250 1.50 3.04 l.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 38 2.00 1.50 2.20 bi.ll Union Pacific R.R....... 93 600 600 26.14 ¢13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 35 2.50 2.50 00.65 United Biscuit ......... 19 1.00 1.00 2.61 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 40 2.00 1.00 3.27 b1.92 U.S. Tobacco.......... 21 1.32 0.90 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 25 1.80 1.65 1.92 26 1.60 1.20 k2.27 bi.16 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. gq—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30, 1942. s—I2 months to June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 
STOCKS Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings— STOCKS Recent ——Dividen¢— 


American Brake Shoo... 36 $170 $105 $3.22 c§2.08 Great Northern Ry. pid. 24 $2.60 $2.00 $11.63 


American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 b058 Homestake Mining ..... 39 2,20 b0.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 250 1.50 4.20 ¢b2.06 Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 1.75 $4.51 tb2.06 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F.. 53 6.00 6.00 27.79 vi2.69 Lima Locomotive ....... 32 200 150, AM... 
Bethichem Steel. ....... 56 6.00 6.00 6.32 4.86 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 68 700 5.00 16.59 v10.63 
Briggs Mfg. 25 2.00 1.50 2.15 bi.24 McCro Stores dees 15 1.00 0.75 1.90 $2.22 
Climax Molybdenum 36 3.20 1.50 5.31 2.90 Lead 18 0.50 0.3714 0.87 b0.40 
ew York Air Brake..... 35 2.00 2.00 4.02 
Continental Can ....... 33 128 078 177 ... 200. 1.00 71. 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 28 0.50 0.75 1.84 cl50- Thompson Products 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32 2.00 2.00 3.05 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 13. 0.70 0.60 1.32 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 26 140 8 3.72 ¢2.57 Timken Roller Bearing. 4 200 200 268 $2.03 
General Electric ....... 35 140 140 156 cl.09 United Fruit........... 72 *2.25 4.08 bI.29 
Glidden Company ..... 19 0.80 0.60 b0.62 U.S. Steel............. 52 4.00 4.00 5.35 3.60 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. 9 ths. k— 
to October 31, 1942. r—i2 months to September 30. s—I2 months to July 31. Avgust 
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SUDDEN CHANGE is the thing 
about conversion from civilian to war 
production, and again in reconversion, 
most disturbing to economic order. 
Thus, it is fortunate that this war’s 
conclusion probably will taper some- 
what, with Germany knocked out 
before Japan. Instead of the sudden 
changes that would result from a 
simultaneous collapse of resistance on 
all fronts, the prospects are for more 
orderly re-transition from a war to a 
peace economy. In fact, the same 
advantages will inhere in whatever 
pre-armistice reconversion may be 
permitted by gradual satisfaction of 
military requirements. As on many 
other subjects, officialdom differs as 
to the extent to which this may be 
possible in the nearby future. 


Reassuring in this respect was 
WPB Chief Nelson’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate Military Subcommit- 
tee, that the time is approaching 
when “more and more (plants and 
matreials) can be released for essen- 
tial civilian production.” Favored 
would be transportation equipment, 
farm machinery and tools, washing 
machines, refrigerators and other 
household essentials. 


IN SELECTING plant facilities 
for release to civilian production, 
military expediency is best served by 
favoring the little fellow over the big 
—SWPC’s objective. That political 
expediency is similarly served is in- 
cidental. However, the great indus- 
trial corporations of America attained 
their greatness largely through su- 
perior efficiency, and naturally can 
do best in equipping and supplying 
the armed forces. The rub is that 
there are tremendous competitive 
advantages to the company first re- 
turning to civilian production, since 
it would thus be favored with capacity 
operations while unnaturally ex- 
tending its markets and establishing 
its brands and trade names, long be- 
fore competition returned to normal. 


The French would shrug it off as 


“C'est la guerre,” and, of course, 


equality of sacrifice ts one of the worst 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Gradual reconversion hailed; SWPC slaps the 
efficient; war teamwork and postwar straws 


characteristics of war, but the corpo- 
rate leaders naturally see this ten- 
dency as penalizing efficiency. 


POSTWAR STRAWS? Estimates 
have appeared that service forces will 
be cut from 12 million to 4 million 
within two years after the war, the 
order of demobilization probably fav- 
oring length of service and depen- 
dency. One report has it the Army 
is shifting its preference away from 
trained civil administrators toward 
military governors for Allied-occupied 
territory. A reversal in the trend of 
postwar thinking is from a U. S.- 
British military alliance back toward 
world organization, partly as a result 
of the successful Moscow conference. 
Postwar tax reductions are likely to 
favor corporations (especially as to 
EPT) over individuals, for employ- 
ment incentive. 


Widely applauded is FDR’s selection 
of Bernard M. Baruch to head a pro- 
posed postwar planning organiza- 
tion—one of his first jobs will be 
unifying contract termination policies. 
Influential Senator George favors a 
war goods disposal plan that would 
not disturb the peacetime economy. 


TEAMWORK POSSIBLE! Even 
the alphabetical agencies cam work 
together. WFA, OPA and OCD are 
being commended for admirable co- 
operation in pushing the Food Fights 
for Freedom and Home Pledge cam- 
paigns with women’s clubs, other 
groups and the public in general. 
Approval is universal, also, of FDR’s 
creation of a production survey group 
of two Army and two Navy officers, 


of high rank, to insure that “our 


military programs are kept in step— 


with altered military objectives, and 
that production programs are changed 
in accordance with lessons from the 


battlefields and the assembly lines” — 


these are the President’s words. 


Clerk shortages share with merchan- 
dise scarcities as department store 
headaches—self service is seen as the 
needed aspirin, based upon successful 
experiments. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Secretary Hull gained 
great stature from the Moscow con- 
ference; one observer sees him “get- 
ting a place in history books” ; many, 
with eyes on 1944, regret his age... . 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary ard 
Finland, all would break from the 
Axis now if they could... . “The 
duration” in Europe is seen as de- 
pending upon the German capacity 
to take punishment in a_ hopeless 
cause. . . . The feeling is growing 
that Hitler must be liquidated, at 
least politically, to bring German sur- 
render, and that this preliminary is 
near. . . . One estimate is that elimi- 
nation of Germany would cut U. S. 
war expenditures but 35 per cent, i. e., 
to about $65 billion per annum... . 
More than ever, it’s General Eisen- 
hower who is seen as next Chief of 
Staff. . . . Roosevelt’s (or Rosen- 
man’s?) subsidy message didn’t con- 
vert Congress. . . . The labor and 
farm forces were never so close to 
breaking the inflation dam as at pres- 
ent; John L. Lewis’ finally victorious 
four war strikes comprised the first 
serious crack. FDR is seen 
“disappointed, but not too surprised”’ 
at election results ; believes them pro- 
tests against grievances which may 
be removed before next November. 


—By Theodore K. Fish 


How to Buy 
SECURITIES 


Our booklet on trading rules and prac- 
tices will help new or experienced 
investors. Write for Booklet K-21. 


_ FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Effectiveness of the newest Flying 
Fortress (B-17G) of Boeing Aircraft 
is enhanced by the addition of a “Chin 
Turret” located under the nose of the 
bomber—the underslung turret is de- 
signed to provide extra fire power to 
parry frontal attacks by enemy fighter 
planes. . . . The report that Douglas 
Aircraft is considering a midget mo- 
tor car for postwar production (Brev- 
ities, Nov. 3) only started the ball 
rolling—now it is revealed that this 
airplane manufacturer is also looking 
into prefabricated homes, motor boats, 
household appliances and_ kitchen 
cabinets to utilize excess plant ca- 
pacity after the war. . . . A consis- 
tently “happy landing” for airplanes 
is promised by the new tricycle land- 
ing gear on which patents have been 
assigned to Vega Aircraft—the unit 
includes a third wheel in front which 
prevents a nose-over, as well as the 
shimmying common to two-wheel 
landing gear. . . . Outstanding among 
recent aviation inventions is that of 
Emil J. Prucha which involves a 
“silent” propeller—the roar of the 


By Weston Cmith 


propeller is said to be eliminated by 
long air inlets running lengthwise 
along the center sections of the blades, 
which are coated with a resilient ma- 
terial. 


Beverage Banter 


More will soon be heard about a 
move among the American distillers 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
in world markets after the war—with 
British liquor supplies at a low point, 
and European wines and brandies 
dissipated by the Nazis, there is a 
possibility that the U. S. will become 
a leading exporter... . The “Victory 
Parade of Spotlight Bands,” featured 
on the radio by Coca-Cola, will be 
turned into Kodachrome movies for 
exhibition in Army Camps, Navy 
bases and war plants—the D’Arcy 
Advertising Agency is supervising 
the production of the films, but there 
will be no mention of the soft drink 
or other commercial exploitation. . . . 
Add two more brands of tea that will 
serve as substitutes for the imported 
oriental varieties: (1) “Brazilian 
Tea,” made from South American 


this error. 


AmerIcAN CyANAMID CoMPANY 


CORRECTION NOTICE of 
RECORD DATE of 


Cash Dividend on 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 


The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company on November 4, 
1943, declared a quarterly dividend on the 5% Cumulative Preference 
Stock of the Company, payable January 3, 1944, to the holders of such 
stock of record at the close of business December 11, 1943. Notice of this 
dividend was published by the Company in the newspapers. The record 
date, December 11, 1943, was in error and should have been December 1, 
1943. The Directors at a meeting held November 8, 1943, corrected 


This notice is to inform you that the cash dividend on the 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock of this Company is payable on January 3, 
the holders of such stock of record AT THE CLOSE OF BU; 
DECEMBER 1943. 


1944, to 


W. P. STURTEVANT, Secretary 


maté by Catz American Company, z0 
and (2) “Alfalfa Leaf Tea,” proc- cal 
essed from alfalfa by Select Brand be 
Products. . . . All the constituents of the 
a cup of coffee in dehydrated form ne’ 
are promised in the new composite Di 
product developed by H. A. Harri- soc 
man Company—the three-part sec- by 


tional container provides a compart- §& uct 
ment each for debulked coffee, dried J “ct 
cream and granulated sugar. $33 
bus 

Rubber Rambles 
War restrictions on its “Vulca- J dv 


lock” rubber cement have been lifted J tha 
by B. F. Goodrich Company and 
this important lining material now [8° 
will be available to companies not en- 
gaged in war work—this is the 
cement for bonding rubber to metals [the 
which is essential for tank cars and 
in pickling and plating baths. . . 

Now it can be told that the “Air- 


foam” cushioning material of Good- like 
year Tire & Rubber has gone to war JS‘ 
in the form of gunwale pads for the 

various types of boats that serve Cae 


giant sea-planes—“soft shoulders” on 
these motor launches prevent damage — V 


when making contact with the thin [fact 
skin of huge flying boats. . . . The fMobta 
new lines of synthetic rubber foot- JMtric 


wear being brought out by U. S. Rub- Hallo 
ber will be identified with the special Mairc: 
label of “Conservation Rubber”—this 
will apply to rubbers and overshoes f§proy 


as well as tennis, gym and sports 
styles. .. . Dunlop Tire & Rubber is 
producing more than 10,000 casings 
per week at its Tonawanda, N. Y., 
synthetic rubber plant—both truck 
and passenger-car tires are being 
made. ... A rather intricate process 
for manufacturing sponge rubber 
is revealed in a patent acquired Mrat 
by Columbian Rope Company—the #§nini; 
method involves the dipping of mat- jor 
ted vegetable fibres in an aqueous Ming 
dispersion of rubber, and then sub- Ming 
jecting the mass to successive baths 9 wo 
of acids and alkalies until the fibres 
disintegrate and leave a _ spongy 
variety of rubber. 
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Drug Stories 


Vick Chemical is testing a new 
infant antiseptic under the trade- 
name of “Serene”—this is another 
lotion for babies which will be dis- 
tributed through drug and depart- 
ment stores. ... Newest “sulfa” drug 
which is said to bring prompt relief 
to those suffering from the common 
cold is “desoxyepedronium sulfathia- 
zole’—it was developed by the medi- 
cal staff of Lockheed Aircraft and has 
been found successful in treating 
thousands of war workers. . . . The 
new “Krank” shave cream, featuring 
Diexin as the beard softener, will 
soon be distributed on a national basis 
by Consolidated Drug Trade Prod- 
ucts—its primary claim is that it 
“cuts shaving time by 32 per cent.” 
... A new survey of the vitamin 
business by Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald reveals that more than 85 per 
cent of the sales are now handled by 
drug stores—the report also discloses 
that department stores are second 
with 6 per cent, with the result ¢hat 
grocery’ stores are in a poor third 
place. . . . A report of the Medical 
» Society of Pennsylvania announces 
; [gthe discovery of a new chemical that 
4 #gturns skin of any color to natural 
_ white—perhaps the time will come 
. skin-lighteners will be sold 
Blike hair-straighteners in the drug 
r 


SS 


Gadget Gossip 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing has developed a device for 
obtaining quicker results in the elec- 
tric welding of delicate aluminum and 
alloy steel sheets of the type used in 
aircraft construction—this gadget. 
built into the arc-welding machine. 
provides a high-voltage “trail blazer” 
that cuts an electric path through the 
air and thus paves the way for the 
gs flow current which does the actual 


Melding. . . . Next in self-contained 
ck ferates for open fireplaces is the “Ver- 
ng [tical Grate,” introduced by Cleveland 
MMLooperative Stove Company—differ- 


ng from the conventional horizontal 
brate, the new unit is styled like a 
liniature furnace with a top door 
or fueling, a shaking device for tak- 
ng out ashes, and a refractory lin- 
g to increase heat radiation. .. . 
improvements for automobile 
loors have been patented, but will be 
ithheld for postwar introduction: 
1) Ternstedt Manufacturing Com- 
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pany has developed a coincidental 
locking system which locks all doors 
electrically when one door is locked, 
and (2) E. H. Mosher Company has 
designed a door construction that 
prevents the crushing of fingers when 
the door is slammed by lining the 
inner ledge with felt or some other 
sott material. ... Next in house- 
hold appliances will be the electric 
ironing board, a development of 
Gridiron Steel Company—the iron- 
ing surface is kept warm and dry by 
means of a series of infra-red lamps 
which are built into the under side of 
the board, this being perforated to 
permit the naaximum in heat trans- 
mission. 


Odds & Ends 


A new safety device for grinding 
and machining light metals like alu- 
minum and magnesium, to minimize 
the fire hazard from their accumu- 
lated dust, has been patented by Ben- 
dix Aviation—the unit, working 
somewhat like a vacuum cleaner, sucks 
the particles through a conduit and 
past a series of flames, which burn and 
render them harmless. . . . Reports 
of a new tubular steel product devel- 
oped by Pittsburgh Steel (Brevities, 
Oct. 13) were confirmed last week 
with the announcement of a hollow 
axle for freight cars—the new axle 
represents a major change in railroad 
equipment, not only is saving steel 
but is minimizing the danger of over- 
heated journal boxes. .. . Peter Paul, 
Inc., maker of “Mounds” chocolate 
bars, may soon add another type of 
confection—a patent has been ob- 
tained on a chewing gum which con- 
tains activated carbon. . .. Any wrist 
watch can be converted to comply 
with the Army’s 24-hour global time 
as easily as applying a postage stamp 
—Nu-Dial Company is offering a 
sticker that adds the twelve extra 
hours without defacing the watch... . 
A fast-drying ink for indelibly mark- 
ing tins and other metals has been 
developed by Kienle & Company for 
stamping containers that have to trav- 
el far in all kinds of weather—for the 
duration of the war the entire output 
will be taken by the Quartermaster’s 


Corps of the U. S. Army. ... Next 


in toothpaste containers will be 
equipped with a refillable tube—per- 
fected by Iodent Chemical Company, 
the tube serves as a container for a 
collapsible sack which contains the 
toothpaste. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number seven of a@ series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 
History 

Maybe a lot of our readers are like 
some friends of ours. During a recent 
discussion, one preferred Bourbon, and 
the other, Rye. Neither knew how these 
two: American whiskies got their start. 

_ When the settlers came to Virginia 

they were initiated into the use of a 
new food product—maize or corn. It 
was grown by the Indians as a proven- 
der crop in the neighborhood of the 
first colonies. The colonists made it 
one of their staples. ° 

Considerable corn was raised and a 
surplus developed in possession of the 
millers who were paid with part of the 
crop for grinding the grain into flour. 
These millers discovered that their sur- 
plus corn could be more easily stored 
in liquid form than in the grain. They 
made whiskey. 

In the days of Daniel Boone and 
Henderson, when the restless Virgin- 
ians went across the mountains to what 
is now known as Kentucky, they took 
corn with them and continued their 
early practices. Then Bourbon County 
in Kentucky was born, and it became 
famous for its distilleries. Whiskey, 
made from corn, was known as Bourbon. 

Pennsylvania became a favorite ter- 
ritory for early German immigrants. 
Rye was their favorite bread. When 
they came to the new world, they 
brought rye with them. It was planted 
and milled, like corn in Virginia, and 
the surplus was made into whiskey. 

Maryland, too, became a producer 
of this type of alcoholic beverage, and 
then followed a preference for rye in 
the central and northeastern colonies. 

Corn made the trek westward with 
the Virginians, and it became a staple 
food crop throughout the South and 
Southwest and far West. These became 
known as Bourbon territories. 

During the past few years, great 
progress has been made in the field of 
blended whiskies. These whiskies have 
no definite Rye or Bourbon character- 
istics, and yet are popular with those 
who have preferred Rye or Bourbon. 

The skillful blender is responsible 
for an unmistakable trend to the light- 
er blends. He knows that people today 
eat lighter food, wear lighter clothing, 
prefer lighter tobaccos. He strives skill- 
fully to create light, palatable blended 
whiskies with a universal appeal. 

When you enjoy your drink of fine 
blended whiskey, remember that a lot 
of pains have been taken to please 
your very modern tastebuds. 

MARK MERIT 
of ScHENLEY DisTILLers Corp. 
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he abrupt decline in speculative 

bonds which began in the week 
ended November 6 was checked last 
Tuesday and good recoveries fol- 
lowed. Reorganization rails showed 
the widest price changes, but large 
fluctuations were also recorded in 
speculative industrials, utilities, and 
real estate bonds. Investment bonds 
held within a narrow range, with the 
exception of declines of a point or 
two in several high grade utilities 
which have been quoted far above call 
prices, including Detroit Edison 3%s 
and Monongahela W. P. Public 
Service 4%s. 


ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE 4s & 5s 


Plans for meeting the only im- 
portant early bond maturities of the 
Southern Railway system have been 
approved and an offering of the re- 
funding bonds is expected this week. 
Proceeds of sale of the new $15 mil- 
lion issue and $5 million from the 
Southern’s treasury will be used to 
cover the $20 million maturities of 
Atlanta & Charlotte first 4%s and 
first 5s, 1944. The Atlanta & Char- 
lotte Air Line includes 255 miles of 
double-tracked main line operated 
under a lease agreement by the 
Southern Railway which dates from 
1881. 

The next large maturity is that of 
$12.4 million St. Louis Division first 
4s in 1951. 


“ROCK ISLAND” 
Reorganization Profit 
Potentialities 


Circular on request 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 5. 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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CHICAGO RAILWAYS 5s 


Following rejection of the plan for 
unification of the Chicago traction 
properties last May a new plan for 
reorganization of the surface lines was 
proposed. In view of the failure of 
the prolonged efforts to arrange a 
joint reorganization including Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit, the long series of 
deficits shown by the latter company’s 
elevated lines, and the comparatively 
good earnings of Chicago Railways, 
proceedings to effect a separate reor- 
ganization of the surface lines com- 
panies appeared to be the best solu- 
tion of the problem, at least from the 
viewpoint of Chicago Railways bond- 
holders. This approach has proved 
impractical because of the opposition 
of the city administration to any re- 
organization which would leave out 
the elevated lines. 

The latest development is a 
proposal by Mayor Kelly for public 
ownership of the transportation prop- 
erties, the costs of acquisition to be 
covered by sale of certificates payable 
out of revenues. A large syndicate of 
investment bankers has been formed 
to consider purchase of the revenue 
certificates. If the plan proves feas- 
ible, the strong lien position of Chi- 
cago Railways first 5s will have to be 
recognized. These bonds are re- 
garded as worthy of retention on a 
speculative basis. Principal pay- 
ments of 25 per cent have been made; 
the bonds are quoted in percentages 
of the unpaid principal amount. 


-SEABOARD AIR LINE BONDS 


Seaboard Air Line issues have 
fluctuated erratically in recent weeks 
in line with general market trends 
and changing views as to the pros- 
pects for termination of the lengthy 
receivership. Hearings on the reor- 
ganization plan prepared by Special 
Master Taylor began October 25 
in Baltimore before Federal Judge 
Chesnut, the case having been trans- 
ferred because of the illness of Judge 
Way of the Norfolk Court who died 
October 23. Numerous objections to 
the plan were entered in the Balti- 
more Court. Judge Chesnut warned 
that reorganization would be delayed 
for years if he should be required 
to rule on all of these objections, and 
appointed an arbitration committee 
representing the three major groups 
of bondholders. If conflicts among 
these groups can be settled, they could 
then deal as an entity with the smaller 
groups in an attempt to reach a com- 
promise of all claims. 

The Court emphasized that this is 
the psychological time to “reorganize, 
and reorganize promptly,” taking ad- 
vantage of present market and operat- 
ing conditions. If efforts to effect a 
compromise fail, reorganization pro- 
ceedings will probably be shifted to a 
bankruptcy court. 


STANDARD G. & E. 6s 


Shortly before the recent general 
decline Standard Gas & Electric de- 
benture 6s reached new highs around 
87. Under the voluntary recapitaliza- 
tion plan filed ‘with the SEC last 
March, the company proposed to dis- 
tribute (for each $1,000 bond) $500 
cash, 5 shares of California Oregon 
Power common stock, 2 shares of 
Mountain States Power common 
stock and 23 shares of new Class A 
common stock of Standard G. & E. 
Estimated values for these equities in- 
dicate that the proposed distribution 
would come within a few points of 
covering the face amount of the de- 
benture 6s, but there is some doubt 
that the plan will succeed. It is sub- 
ject to SEC approval and, in any 
event, it is questionable that the 
majority of bondholders would volun- 
tarily accept the exchange. 

The management’s policy is to 
comply with SEC orders for divest- 
ment of holdings other than Philadel- 
phia Company, the most important 
subsidiary. In 1940-41, under an 
offer made to holders of notes and 
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debentures, about $7 million principal 
amount was presented in exchange 
ior San Diego Gas & Electric stock. 
Plans for disposing of .other assets 
are under consideration. Although 
considerable time will be required to 
complete the divestment of some of 
the major properties, it appears that 
Standard G. & E. 6s will eventually 
be paid off at full face value. On that 
basis, retention of holdings is advised 
even in the event that the SEC ap- 
proves the latest exchange offer. 


Concluded from page 4 


serves would be created if no counter 
measures were taken. 

Excess reserves have declined from 
the 1940 peak of close to $7 billion 
without any great effect upon interest 
rates. There has been a moderate ad- 
vance in rates on short term paper, 
but government controls have been 
highly effective in regulating money 
market trends. If the remaining $1 bil- 
lion excess reserves should disappear, 
short term rates would increase ma- 
terially, and the bond market would 
be affected to some extent. But the 
probabilities are that the $2 billion to 
$3 billion additional reserves needed 
to keep excess reserves around the 
$1 billion level will be supplied by 
Federal Reserve open market opera- 
tions. 

The Federal Reserve Banks pur- 
chase Government obligations from 
time to time to prevent money market 
stringencies. These purchases (with 
commercial banks as sellers) are 
likely to be substantial in the remain- 
ing weeks of 1943. Later on, mem- 
ber bank reserve requirements can be 
lowered if necessary. We have had 
a “managed” money market for 
years; the controls are especially 
powerful under wartime conditions. 

Deficit financing cannot be ex- 
pected to terminate immediately after 
the war, and the funding of a very 
large short term debt will be a prob- 
lem. Under the circumstances, the 
Government will have a strong in- 
centive to keep interest rates low dur- 
ing the readjustment period. It is 
quite possible that the controls will 
be purposely relaxed at some time 
within the next two or three years, 
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LIMIT YOUR GALL 


FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit 
is crowded the operator will say: ‘‘Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time lin.’t on essential 
calls, and avoiding all unnecessary calls, 
will help the whole war effort. 


to permit a moderate advance in in- 
terest rates, or that their efficacy will 
be weakened to some extent during 
the transition period. 

Ultimately, there will be some in- 
crease in bond yields, and prices of 
low coupon issues will recede. But 
there is little prospect of any con- 
siderable decline in the high grade 
bond market for some months to 
come. 


MEN MADE TO ORDER 
Fit Your Abilities 


ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
fay and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew— with- 
ME out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rasitrucsans for free Sealed 
Book telling sort you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe Y.CM. 
The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 
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Personal Supervision 
The Key to Better 
Investment Results 


The investor who follows a planned program 
under the guidance of experienced investment 
advisers has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being con- 
stantly appraised with respect to their possible 
effects on his individual investment program. 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a 
supplemental business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to his principal 
and safeguarding his future. Few investors have the time 
or training to plan and supervise their investment programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their 
problem by turning the task over to us. 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. So far this year approximately 85 per cent 
of all expiring contracts have been renewed and of these 
clients many have been subscribers to our service con- 
tinuously from five to thirteen years. 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we 
have helped many others. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


Mail your list of securities at once and let us explain how our 
Personalized Supervisory Service will point the way to better invest- 
ment results and what our annual fee will be. 


THIS COUPON TODAY. NO OBLIGATION 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my investment results [list of present holdings of 
securities with original purchase prices enclosed). What will it cost me? 


My Objective: 


Capital enhancement Safety 


s 
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PROFITS CUSHION 


Continued from page 6 


provision was extended in the 1942 
Rvenue Act and a new provision 
added, which permits a carryback of 
any deficiency of excess profits tax 
net income from the basic excess 
profits tax credit. 

The new provision is particularly 
important in the case of companies 
that have been paying heavy excess 
profits taxes and in effect places a 
“floor” under earnings for two years 
after the war. -The carry-back provi- 
sion for operating losses for a two- 
year period was also incorporated in 
the 1942 Revenue Act, thus providing 
a further cushion for those companies 
not subject to heavy excess profits 
taxes during the war but which might 
also run into difficulties in the imme- 
diate postwar years. 

The aircraft manufacturing compa- 
nies are perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample of an industry faced with the 
loss of the greater part of its business 
volume after the close of the war. 
Their period of readjustment may 
be most severe. Although it by no 
means follows that every aviation 
manufacturer will run into operating 
deficits in the first few years after the 
war, it is pertinent to illustrate how 
the carry-back of an operating loss 
can cushion the decline in profits. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Let us assume that a certain com- 
pany had operating profits before 
taxes of $20 million in 1942, and $22 
million in 1943. If such a company 
wound up the year 1944 with a net 
operating loss of $45 million, it could 
first apply $20 million of this loss 
against 1942 profit of the same 
amount and since the unexhausted 
portion of the loss would also exceed 
the taxable profit of $22 million in 
1943, this hypothetical corporation 
would have a claim for a refund of all 
taxes paid in 1942 and 1943. In addi- 
tion, the unexhausted portion of the 
loss amounting to $3 million could be 
carried forward for two years. 

This is undoubtedly an extreme 
case. To illustrate how the provision 
would work in a more moderate case, 
let us assume that the same company 
had an operating loss: ofs$b8 million 
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in 1944. Applying this amount 
against the 1942 profit of $20 million 
before taxes, it is apparent that the 
company would have a claim for a re- 
fund of taxes paid on the $18 million 
of profits. If in the following year 
of 1945 the company had another loss 
of $15 million this could be carried 
back and applied against the profit of 
$22 million in 1943 and a refund 
claimed for the taxes paid on $15 mil- 
lion of that amount. 

Chemical companies have also been 
subject to heavy excess profits taxes 
both because of low tax credit bases 
and greatly expanded demand for 
their products. But for most compa- 
nies in this field the readjustment 
period should not prove to be severe, 
partly because there will be no im- 
portant reconversion problems and 
also the fact that there should con- 
tinue to be a strong demand for their 
products, although probably much be- 
low the level of the war years. 


Let us assume that a company with 
a tax base of $2 million has earned 
$3 million before taxes in 1942 and 
$2.9 million in 1943. If earnings be- 
fore taxes should decline to $1.5 mil- 
lion in 1944, the company could carry 
back the difference between the tax 
base of $2 million and profits of $1.5 
million and apply the $500,000 against 
the $1 million excess above the tax 
base in 1942 and claim a refund of 
excess profits taxes paid on $500,000 
in that year. 

The application of these provisions 
of the law will vary widely among in- 
dividual companies because of wide 
divergence in tax bases, differing re- 
conversion problems and the general 
state of business immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war. But it is im- 
portant to bear them in mind, since 
in some of the more extreme cases the 
relief afforded may actually bridge the 
gap between high wartime earnings 
and profitable peacetime operations. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 42 Weeks to October 16 

40 Weeks to October 9 

12 Months to October 2 
Borden (Richard) Mfg......... 5.52 


Food Fair 


Columbia Broadcasting ....... PPT 1.89 
12 Months to September 30 
Amer. Steel Foundries............ 2.32 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.......... 4.71 4 
Dixie Cup: 1.99 2.10 
Lily-Tulip Cup 3.71 3.87 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line........ 3.31 5.94 
1,22 1.16 
9 Months to September 30 
Abbott Laboratories .............+6+ 2.80 2.00 
Air-Way Electric Appliance......... 0.36 0.23 
Allied Laboratories 1.57 1.58 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. . 3.48 1.75 
Amer. Bank Note....... 0.93 0.68 
American Cyanamid .. 1.73 1.27 
Amer. Home Products..... phe 3.56 3.34 
Amer. MGA) 1.24 1.14 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. Sanitary.. 0.32 0.30 
American Safety Razor..........++-+ 1.44 1.17 
ADAP. 0.75 0.89 
Barnsdall Oil ..........- 1.20 0.88 
Bethlehem Steel .......cscecceveces 4.86 4.94 
Bower Roller Bearing........ peetes ° 3.27 2.09 
Bush Terminal ........ 0.57 0.84 
Butler 0.81 1.38 
Calumet & Hecla Consol, Copper 0.58 0.46 
Century Ribbon 1.02 0.83 
Cab BERK... 2.28 0.21 
Clark Equipment ....... 6.63 4.90 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze es 3.70 2.60 
Coca-Cola ..... be one 4.53 4.27 
Conde Nast Publications......... 1.26 0.21 
Consolidation 2.32 2.57 
Consol. Biscuit ....... 0.66 
Conso. Film Industries. . os 0.22 D0.39 
Continental Oil .... . 2.23 1.98 
Copperweld Steel ... 0.94 1.53 
Crown Cork & Seal. 3.54 3.59 
Crucible Steel ..... + 8.50 9.37 
Darby Petroleum ........seseeeeees 2.18 1.46 
cca Records ....+... 1.75 1.43 
Diamond T Motor Car............- 3.73 2.52 
Dome Mines Ltd......... 1.12 1.23 
Eastern Rolling Mills ...........+- 0.92 1.13 
Florence Stove 1.83 1.89 
General’ D0.15 0.14 
General: 1.60 1.61 
General 2.33 1.76 
General Printing Ink ...........+6- 0.36 0.23 
General Railway Signal ........... 1.70 pr 
Gillette Safety Razor ........e++0 0.64 0.58 
Granite City Steel ..... Rowapedeesep 0.88 1.06 
Hamilton Watch ......ecescsseeees 0.57 0.37 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 0.57 0.37 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 4.84 5.59 
Houston Oil of Texas.....s.seeeeese * 0.88 0.46 


f EARNED PER SHARE 


1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to September 30 
Inspiration Consol. Copper.......... $1.10 $0.98 
International Nickel a 1.49 1.57 
Intértype Corp. ... 1.02 1.13 
Lambert Co. .... 2.30 1.76 
Lane-Wells 0.86 0.75 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.... 1.03 0.79 
Lone Star Cemen 2.12 2.40 
Lone Star Gas ...... 0.58 0.74 
Marshall Field .. 1.18 1.14 
Mengel Co. ..... 0.76 0.87 
Monsanto Chemical 2.77 2.76 
National Distillers ....... isuacedie $2.91 $2.36 
National Oil Products ............. 1.51 1.99 
National Steel ......... 1.22 1.21 
N. Y., Honduras & Rosario Mining. . 2.14 2.18 
Newport Industries .......... pepe 0.89 0.80 
Norwich Pharmacal ..............+- 0.85 .68 
Panhandle Producing & Refining 0.31 0.13 
Parke Davis & Co........... 1.15 1.01 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel. 2.57 2.04 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand . 1.10 1.01 
Peoples Drug Stores .... 1.30 1.15 
Pfeiffer Brewing ...... lim 0.94 0.77 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron............ 0.69 0.58 
Quaker State Oil Rfg......... eeeeee 0.88 1.09 
Radio Corp. of America............. 0.36 0.33 
Roed Roller Bit ............. aces 1,28 2.36 
Revere Copper & Brass............. 0.62 1.27 
Reynolds Metals ..... 2.66 0.67 
Richmond Radiator ...............5- 0.29 0.05 
Boot Petroletm eee 0.88 0.58 
Ruberoid Co. 1.00 1,12 
Rustless Iron & Steel 1.94 1.96 
Shell Union Oil 1.35 0.90 
Skelly Oil ....... 3.94 4.00 
Sonotone Corp. ... 0.25 0.24 
Southeastern Greyhound 6.33 3.29 
Square D Co, ......... 2.96 3.56 
Standard Cap & Seal........... a 0.53 0.53 
Standard Oil Calif. ....... Tite 2.00 1.65 
Standard Of] 4.07 5.08 
Sullivan Machinery ................ 3.20 4.60 
Symington-Gould 0.52 0.73 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.............. 1.13 0.90 
Timken Roller Bearing............. 2.03 1.98 
United 1.26 0.90 
United Drill & Tool..... 2.06 1.71 
United Gas Improvement ........... 0.29 0.35 
U. 8, Gypaum 2.89 3.21 
U. 8. Playing Cards......... 2.44 1.46 
Universal Consol. Oil ........ 0.81 0.46 
Universal Laboratories .. 0.35 0.48 
Waldorf System ........ ‘ 0.95 0.68 
Western Auto Supply ....... 1.81 2.03 
Westvaco Chlorine Product 1.61 1.72 

D—Deficit. 
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International Petroleum 
Company, Limited | 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICH is hereby given that a semi-annual dividend 
of 50e per share in Canadian Currency, has been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or after the Ist 
day of December, 1943, in respect to the shares specified 
in any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company of the 
an issue upon presentation and delivery of coupon No. 


at:— 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 22nd day of November, 1943, and whose 
shares are represented by registered Certificates of the 
1929 issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from the 
offices of the Company on the 30th day of November, 1943. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 23rd day of 
November, to the 9th day of December, 1943, inclusive, 
and no Bearer Share Warrants will be ‘“‘split’’ during 
that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 15% shall be imposed and deducted 
at the source on all dividends payable by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resi- 
dent shareholders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct 
the tax when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates must ac- 
company all dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are ad- 
vised that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at 
source is allowable against the tax shown on their United 
States Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim 
such credit the United States tax authorities require 
evidence of the deduction of said tax, for which pur- 
pose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must be 
completed in duplicate and the Bank cashing the coupons 
will endorse both copies with a certificate relative to 
the deduction and payment of the tax and ‘return one 
Certificate to the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are 
not available at local United States banks, they can be 
secured from the Company’s office or the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of enemy or 
enemy occupied countries is prohibited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of other portions of 
Continental Europe or of the French Empire and China 
is prohibited but such residents may direct the de- 
posit to their credit in a Canadian Bank of all amounts 
payable to them. 

(c) Other non-residents of Canada may convert this 
dividend at current: Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
rates into such foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
General Regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can only be effected 
through an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian Branch 
of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States may con- 
vert the amount of the current dividend into United 
Sfates currency at the official Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control rate by sending at their own risk and expense, 
coupons, or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The 
Agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, which will accept them for collection 
through an authorized dealer, or direct to any authorized 
dealer of the Canadian ‘Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than the 
United States to whom payment is not prohibited as 
abcve noted, may convert the amount of the current divi- 
dend by sending at their own risk and expense, coupons, 
or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, King and Church Street Branch, Toronto, 
Canada, or to any other authorized dealer or to The 
Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, U. S. A., with a request for a draft in 
such foreign currency as is permitted in settlement of 
same, but they should first satisfy themselves that this 
action is not prohibited by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Regulations of the country in which they reside. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Holders of Bearer Share Warrants are hereby notified 
that an additional supply of dividend coupons, numbers 
61 to 80 inclusive, together with a new talon for a further 
supply of coupons, will be issued by the Company on or 
after Ist December, 1943, in exchange for the talon 
which is attached to the Bearer Share Warrants. The 
talon only should be detached from the Bearer Share 
Warrants and presented at or forwarded to the Company’s 
office by registered mail (with return address clearly 
indicated) when a new supply of coupons, bearing the 
same serial number as the Warrant from which the talon 
is detached, will be issued in exchange therefor. 


By order of the Board, 
J. R. CLARKE, 


Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada 
10th November, 1943 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, November 10, 1943. 

A Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per shate on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
January 15, 1944, at the Office of the Treasurer, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., to stockholders 
of record at the close of business November 20, 1943. 


GUSTAVE H. HOWE, Treasurer. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share has been 
Secon on the stock, payable December 10, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 20, 1943. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 
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Ingersoll-Rand Company 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Cal 

Earnings & Price Ra ‘ Earnings & Price Ran 
Date revised to November 10,1943 158 = = Ne 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: [ 60 eee wean Manufacturers-Citizens Trust Co. in 1914 [30 : 
Number of stock- [| 30 and to present title in 1915. Main office: | 15 “ 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... N $9 meeting: Secon ay anuary. 3 
Number of stockholders (October 30, 1943): | 
Common stock (no sha 3 | | Preterred, 6,872; common, "25,060. ho 
*$100 par, not callable. cour. ($20 pan) 415,982 shs ar 
Business: A leading manufacturer of air and gas com 

rock drills, pneumatic tools and general mining, | ability July 1, of 
tunnelling and quarrying machinery, blast furnace blowers and | 
condensers, and air-conditioning and reffrigerating machinery. Business: Conducts a complete banking business, having ho 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. safe deposit, commercial banking, special interest, persona] eat 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December loan, special checking, foreign, and personal and corporate art 
31, 1942, $28.5 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $16.1 million; U. S. trust departments. Has 68 offices in and around New York 
Government securities, $25.5 million. Book value of common, City, and an office in London since 1987. | 
$40.55 per share. Management: Progressive. ha 
Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular preferred payments Financial Position: September 30, 1943: Loans and discounts, a 
each year since 1906. Varying common dividends (plus fre- $345.5 million. U. S. Governments, $821.7 million; state and : 
quent extras) each year since 1910. municipal bonds, $26.5 million; other investments, $31.9 mil- @ mi 
Outlook: Many of company’s products are war essentials; | Hon: cash and due from banks, $333.3 million. Deposits, I re 
peace should bring a return of normal response to trends of | $1.5 billion. Book value of common stock, $41.10 per share i 
capital goods activities, with diversification again a partly Dividend Record: Dividends paid in every year since 1909. 
stabilizing influence. Outlook: Aggressive and successful development of old and @ be 
Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is a new income producing activities supplementing the traditional % },.. 
strongly situated “heavy industry” equity. : investment business augurs well for continuance of good na 
EARNINGS, 4 earnings. 

GS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: Comment: The preferred stock enjoys a high investment IM sh: 
rating; the common is an actively traded bank equity. 19 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: ¢3 
6.01 6.00 — 86 Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
*7.03 7.00 118 — 72 Earned per share..... $4.92 $4.46 $3.71 $3.92 $8.91 $4.08 *$3.2 
$4.46 $3.73 *8.19 7.00 111%— 85% Dividends paid ...... 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 72.00 
3.39 251 15:90 — 41% 48% 40% 40 35% SUC 

November 10. *Nine months ended September 30, 1941. {To November 10. vel 
len 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation McLellan Stores Company wr 
Data revised to November 10, 1943 Earnings & Price Range UL) Data revised to November 10,1943 | Earnings & Price Range (MLL) lon 
Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, to succeed Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a successor | 20 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Business 90 BSR ee to a a, formed in 1913; reorganised in [15 oH 
originally established in 1850. Office: Pitts- 60 wet eter nd bankruptcy in 1985. Office: ‘s5 Fifth Ave., 10 
burgh, meeting: Fourth Tues- | 39 New York,”N. Y. Annual meeting: Third | 5 Oo 
day Apri get of stockholders = Wednesday in May. Approximate number of | 9 
31, 4. O | pen snare stockholders: Preferred, 350; common, 2,400. art 
293,261 shs Common stock ($1 par).........- 733,185 shs 0 
261 shs 1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 1942 *$100 par, redeemable $110, convertible in- p 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,602,467 shs to 4 common shares. 


*Callable at 105. Convertible into three shares of common. 

Business: Fourth largest domestic steel unit; operations 
are completely integrated. Principal products are pipe, bars, 
tin plate, sheets, wire and plates. Oil and gas, building, rail- 
road, container and automotive industries are the chief outlets. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $78.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $24.7 million. Book 
value of common, $88.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1926-31. Arrears on 
preferred eliminated by recapitalization and dividends on 
common resumed in 1941. 

Outlook: Sales should hold up well as reflection of improve- 
ment in tinplate production and importance of ordnance in 
company’s output. Postwar prospects suggest return to sharp 
cyclical fluctuations in earnings. 


Comment: Exceptionally heavy operating and capital lever- 


age factors make both equities. unusually volatile. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


8 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends {Price Range 
D$3.40 $0.15 $1.46 $1.82 3 None 100 —30 


x 1. A $0.0: 
1.66 2.47 1.26 D4.21 1.18 None 126%—27% 
D3.77 D4.70 D5.12 D3.74 DI17.33 None 43%—21 
SS D2.44 D2.60 0.1 3.26 D None 48%—17 
0.19 1.93 3.35 5.23 _ 10.70 None 39%—18 
eas 2.45 2.45 2.71 1.35 37%—16% 
1.45 1.41 1.49 0.25 4. 2.00 24%—17 
_ 1.04 1.05 0.95 one oss §2.00 $26%—19 


of $7 preferred and 576,320 shares common through 1940; 


*Based 587,139 shares of 
‘ai tNew York Curb Exchange prices through 


on outstanding capitalization thereafter. 
1940, and 1941 high. §To November 10. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Business: Operates a chain of 230 retail variety stores selling 
articles of staple merchandise ranging in price from 5 cents 
to $1.00. Stores are located mostly in the smaller communities 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, with a number of units in the Middle 
West and Southern States. 


Management: Affiliated with United Stores Corporation, 
which holds 27.7% of the preferred and 51.8% of the common oA 
stocks. 7 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1943, B ne: 
$5.1 million; ratio 2.3-to-1; cash $3.2 million. Book value of J ye, 
common, $7. 68 per share. b 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred ef 
since issuance in 1936. Cash dividends paid on common 1929 At 
and 1936 to date. W 

Outlook: May be expected to make the most of opportunities ti 
under war-economy handicaps; should resume growth trend §§ "" 
with the return of normal conditions. lar 

Comment: Small amount of preferred outstanding makes for BM ¢}, 
little market interest. Better operating results and finances on 


have improved the common’s status. 


EARUINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Jan, 31: 1937 19388 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share.... $1.48 $1.30 $0.93 $1.08 $1.09 $1.42 $1.43 $1.63 

Calendar years: 1936 1937 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Divigente paid .... $0.20 $0.95 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60  §$0.0 
ce Range: 


*Includes unspecified debt retirement credit. +12 months to July 31, 1948, compare 
with $1.51 in the 1941-42 period. §To November 10. 
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C pactided from page 9 


capital stock is owned by Standard of 
New Jersey, there are 9,000 stock- 
holders among whom the remaining 
2.5 million shares are distributed. 
This compares with the Jersey stock- 
holder family of 145,000, with Stand- 
ard of Indiana’s approximate 100,000 
stockholders and the 90,000 holders 
of Texas Company stock. The average 
holding is 278 shares, against 120 
each for Texas Company and Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, and 150 Indiana. 

Since incorporation the company 
has distributed more than $200 mil- 
lion in cash dividends and $18.75 
million in stock distributions. Its 
record has been unbroken since 1918, 
and the present $2 annual rate has 
been maintained since 1937, Earnings 
have generously supported this rate, 


ranging between $3.13 and $3.98 per | 


share from 1938 to 1942 ($5.22 in 
1937), with a six-year average of 
$3.81. 

Currently priced around 76, the is- 
sue Obviously is not on the statistical 
bargain counter. But the company’s 
very substantial crude oil supplies do 
lend the shares a distinct measure of 
attraction as inflation hedges over the 
longer term. . 

x * * 

This ts the third: of a series of 
articles dealing with the leading oil 
companies. The next article will ap- 
pear in the November 24 issue. 


V. S. MERLE-SMITH 


C= Van Santvoord Merle- 
Smith, member of the invest- 
ment firm of Dick & Merle-Smith 
which, in 1933, succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Roosevelt & Son, died No- 
vember 9, following an illness which 
began while he was serving in 
Australia. Wounded three times in 
World War I, he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for gal- 
lantry in action. He was attached to 
the secretariat of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris in 1919, and from 1919 
to 1922 served as an assistant Secre- 
tary of State. In August, 1941, he 
entered the army and served as ex- 
ecutive intelligence officer on the staff 
of General MacArthur. 
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LONG ISLAND 


Desert home, Modern Spanish adobe, seven bed- 
rooms, six baths, four laces, double garage, 
large enclosed patio, furnished, one acre, adjoins 
La Quinta ears grounds. West Side. Below 


cost, $20,000 
ALLAN MERRIMAN 
INDIO CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


FINE, large, — home on 2-acre plot, 
located near center of Cheshire; large, pleasant 
rooms, 3 fireplaces, 3 baths and first ‘four lava- 
tory; oil burner; completely renovated; in excel- 
lent condition throughout; nicely landscaped; has 
4-car garage and spacious barn suitable for 
stables or raising land available. 


5 
CHESHIRE CONNECTICUT 


SOUTHOLD — 24 acres, 1,850 feet of Bay 
frontage, deep water, yacht, anchorage in the 
sheltered Bay. The LOG HOUSE, built of 
Spruce logs, has 10 rooms, 4 baths, including 
3 master bedrooms, hand-forged hardware, really 
an all-year modern home; numerous fireplaces 
built of large native stones, also modern oil- 
burning furnace with aquastat for the vapor- 
heating system. 
Superintendent’s cottage, same construction, has 
4 rooms, bath and own heating oil burner which 
heats garage; many other buildings built of 
Spruce logs. 
Can be bought at a fraction of its cost; truly 
an ideal all-year home or could make a wonder- 
ful development. Everything in first-class con- 
dition. Can be seen by appointment, or write. 
jo SEPH W W. BRUSH, Broker 

78 SOUND AVE 
RIVERHEAD, LONG ISLAND 


NEW ENGLAND FARM FOR SALE 
Waterfront property on Connecticut River with 
beach. Beautiful colonial 15-room house, modern- 
ized, 2 baths, running water, electricity, oil 
burner, hot water heat, hay barn, tool 
chicken barn, 40 acres tillable, balance woodland. 
5 miles South 


OWNER: J. V. MULL 
ROUTE NO. 2 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


NEW YORK 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Paying 312-acre farm; owned by Landons since 
1795; fine buildings; 45 Holstein cows, 4 horses ; 
well eyuipped ; for $35, 000; % mile shore, hunt- 
ing and fishing. 
W. A. LANDON 


SOUTH HERO VERMONT 


6-room house, all improvements, 
pees 5 acres woodland; ready to occupy. 
rincipals only. Write— 
Ss. J. BROWN 

R. F. D. No. 2 STEPNEY, CONN. 
TEL.: TRUMBULL 377-2 


DELAWARE 


150-ACRE farm, quick sale by owner. $6,000. 
Write for 

BOX NO. 128 
MILTON DELAWARE 


OHIO 


FOR SALE 
OFFICE BUILDING IN DAYTON, OHIO 
Well built, modern, located on one of the best 
corners in business district. Shows a net return 
of 53%4% on investment. Dayton is an indus 
with a metropolitan population of half a 
lion. For income statement, price and terms 

write— 

McKAY REALTY COMPANY 

THIRD NATIONAL BLDG. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FLORIDA 


LIVE WHERE LIVING AND TAXES ARE 

CHEAP. Real beautiful setting. SECLUDED 

all-year home, 4 ooms, 3 baths. Big lot. 

Private beach, fishing, boating, swimming. 

Builders’ cost $36,000, furnished as is $15,000. 
DR. MULLOWNEY 

BOX NO. 2226 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


MIAMI and St. Petersburg — Fine homes, also 
copengens apartments, stores, hotel sites; rent, 
sale, 
OWNER 
563 FOURTH AVE. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


HOMES, groves, lots, camps, lovely East Coast 
town; real bargains. 

oO. E. SOUTHARD 
EDGEWATER FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


COUNTRY PLACE 
2,600 acres of farm and timber land containing 
young pine and hardwood. Large running creek, 
numerous springs. Miles of bridle paths and 
% mile trotting track. Excellent terrain for golf 
course. 8-room English-type house, furnace heat. 
8 miles from Augusta 
PRICE $45,000 
CALL OR WRITE 

SHERMAN & HEMSTREET, 
AUGUSTA ORGIA 


MARYLAND 


DAIRY, grain farm, 182 acres, complete with 
0 resistered Ayrshires, horses,” tools, equipment, 
buildings; water, icity, posses- 


SOUTHLEA 
MOUNT AIRY 


> 


MARYLAND 


1943 REAL ESTATE CATALOGUE 
Giving descriptions, prices of 58 Lancaster 
County selected Farms & Homes. Write for 


copy today. 
McCLURE BROS. 
QUARRYVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


FAMOUS JAMES RIVER PLANTATION 
1,000 acres, Colonial brick home, magnificent 
wood. Sacrifice. 

MIDDLEBURG SECTION 
325 -Revolutionary home, stone and 
” CHARLOTTESVILLE SECTION 
675 acres, brick home, modernized farm building 
in splendid condition $32,500 
PIEDMONT SECTION 
1,250 acres—handsome brick mansion, near other 


SECTION 

Modern home. 100 acres.............. $32,500 
SHENANDOAI VALLEY 

115 acres, modern home............... $17,500 


NEAR RICHMOND 
280 acres—James River estate.......... 3 
MILLION DOLLAR SACRIFICE 
Magnificent estate, costing over $1,000,000, may 
be ght for less than $100,000. Should double 
in value after “gees? 


. B. LORRAINE 
LAW BUILDING RICHMOND, VA. 


325 ACRES, 1/2 mile front on Hampton Roads, 
150 acres 2/3 mile front on Elizabeth River. 
Ideal for industrial or residential development. 
Deep water and rail facilities. Plenty manpower 


after war. 
WRIGHT 
R. F.D. NO. . PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


GOOD stock farm, 244 acres, $6,000; 100 acres 
open productive, 144 timber. Good 7-room dwell- 
ing; city, 5 

LIOTT BROOKS 
FREDERICKSBURG VIRGINIA 


HUMBLE OIL or 
CALIFORNIA 
| 
pre 
4 
: 
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PRICE RANGE 
(incorporated: 1921, Indiana, as Indianapolis | 45 | 
Pump & Tube Company; present title | 30 
_ adopted 1927. Office: 13th and Big Four, {15 


New York Dock Company 


Data revised to November 10, 1943 


incorporated: 1901, New York, successor 16 PRICE RANGE 
under plan of reorganization to Brooklyn 12 — - 

Wharf & Warehouse Co. Office: 44 White- = 
hall Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 4 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 0 


Earnings & Price Range (NYD) 
20 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


stockholders (April 11, 1941): Preferred, 0 
608; common, 546 $3 
referred non- 
Common stock (mo par).......... 70,000 shs 


*Shares equally with common after $5 has been paid on each class of stock. Not 
an No preference over common in event of dissolution or distribution of 
capital assets. 


Business: Operates on Brooklyn, N. Y., waterfront, the 
largest privately owned system of piers and both bonded 
and free warehouses in the United States. Also owns loft 
buildings and railroad terminals. 

Management: Qualified in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $957,859; ratio 2.1-to-1; cash, $896,010. Book value of 
combined preferred and common stock, $87.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred in varying 
amounts 1902-1911 and 1917-1932; none since. Only com- 
mon payments, 1919-1922. 

Outlook: Heavy wartime movement of goods through the 
Port of New York points to further improvement in com- 
pany’s status. Foreign trade developments after the war may 
prove helpful, but maintenance of current earning power is 
unlikely. 

Comment: Both issues are essentially speculative. 


Mar June 30 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 


82.65 D$2.38 D$1. 4 D$8.53 15 — 3% 
D2.0 D1.57 D1.34 D1.4 D6.45 12%— 2% 
D2.18 D1.82 D1.65 D1 “53 D7.18 4%— 2 
D2.37 D2.37 D2.52 D9.01 1% 
D1.94 D1.65 D1.74 D0.24 D5.57 8%— 
D1.50 D0.77 0.07 D0.19 D1.67 
D0.49 D0.08 0.07 0.09 D0.41 4 
D0.20 0.27 eee cee *12%— 6% 


*To November 10. 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
Earnings & Price Range (NS!) 


Data revised to November 10, 1943 60 


Columbus, Indiana. Annual meeting: First 0 GHANE $8 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): 2,686. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 237, 560 shs 1935 °3 


"38 "39 “41 1942 


a 
~ 


Business: Normally, manufactures “Arvin” hot water heat- 
ers, home and automobile radios, a variety of automobile 
parts and accessories and a line of metal household furniture, 
but since early 1942 company’s nine plants have been devoted 
largely to the manufacture of radio and electronics equipment 
for military use. 

Management: Aggressive in developing new products. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $26.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments every year since 1928. 

Outlook: Sales volume should continue at high levels, re- 
flecting pressing demand for radio and electronic devices and 
for ordnance and other items now in production. Postwar 
prospects are not yet clearly defined. 

Comment: Stock is an average business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Divi- 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total dends tPrice Range 


a seeese $0.68 $1.48 $1.38 $6.57 $3.62% 45 —26 
1.01 1. 0.99 1.59 4.85 3.00 58 —17 
D0.47 DO0.02 0.74 1.82 2.07 1.00 26%—12 
0.58 0.82 0.76 4. 00 
1.20 0.69 0.85 1.92 4.66 3.10 35%—20 
1.22 1.19 1.38 0.82 6 3.50 32%—19 
1.01 0.92 0.93 §3.47 2.00 234%4—15% 
1.84 1.35 eve eee eee 71.50 38 —23 


*Based on 158,875 shares 1936; 190,687 shares 1937-38; present capitalization 
thereafter. tChicago Stock Exchang: through 1939; listed New York Stock 
December i 1939. tPlus 35% in stock. §After $0.16 negotiation refund. {To 
November 


(For additional Factograplis please turn to page 30) 


Sherwin-Williams Company 


Data revised to November 10, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (SHW) b 
Incorporated: 1884, Ohio, continuing busi- [160 al 
ness founded in 1866. Office: 101 Prospect 
Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 80 | 10 
meeting: Second Tuesday in December. Num- 40 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1940): be 
Preferred, 978; common, 1,250. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ ...None 1 
*Preferred stock 5% cum........ 112,389 shs 
Common stock ($25 par)........ 638,927 shs d 

*$100 par, redeemable $105. W 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of paints and I! 
varnishes. Also produces a wide line of other products in- 
cluding dyes, enamels, lacquers, stains, colors, insecticides, R 
disinfectants, polishes, linseed oil, etc.; also manufacturing a 
new Kempol synthetic rubber from inedible vegetable oils. 
Manufactures practically all needed intermediate and raw mate- de 
rials. Company plans two $1 million plants in Mexico as soon C 
as conditions permit. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. re 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital August st 
31, 1942, $32.6 million; ratio 3.4-to-1; cash and W. S. Gov’ts, of 
$10.8 million. Book value of common, $71.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends. Liberal th 
common payments each year since 1898. Present regular rate, dt 

Outlook: Relatively stable earnings reflect position of trade ca 
leadership and integration of activities; postwar operations 
will show cyclical changes but the company’s prospects are m 
above average. tv 

Comment: Preferred sells above call price; common has rc 
earned semi-investment rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: . 
Years ended Aug. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 ti 
Earned per share.... $8.0 4 $8.44 $2.42 $5.96 $6.57 $7.83 $7.43 5 Be 
*Dividends paid ... 00 76.00 2.50 2.75 3.00 43.75 3.00 §$3.00 tt 

*Price Range (N. Y. curb): 

45% 154% 117% 113% 100 84 84% 
iit 72% 66 81 62% 61 59% 183 

*Calendar years. tIncluding extras. §Paid or payable. tTo November 10. 

TO 

Wi 
Tampa Electric Company as 

eearnings & Price Range (TE) tir 

‘ 40 o st 

Data revised to November 10, 1943 30 tr; 
Incorporated: 1899, Florida.  Offife: 810 | 20 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida. Annual meet- [10 I} 
ing: Monday following the first Sunday in 0 TANNED PER GARE ph 
January. 3 tic 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 

Capital stock (no par).......... 597, ‘ser pd me 


Business: Supplies the entire electric light and power re- 
quirements of the Tampa, Plant City, Dade City, Auburndale 
and Winter Haven territories, serving a population of ap- 
proximately 193,000. Other services include a street railway 
in Tampa, water service and a precooling plant in Winter 
Haven, and ice plants in several cities and towns. Electric 
power and light operations contribute the major part of gross 
revenues. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1943, $35,147; ratio 1.1-to-1: cash, $688,895. Book value of 
common, $23.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal disbursements on the common 
since 1926. 

Outlook: Long term growth trend should be resumed fol- 
lowing postwar readjustments. Situation has been clarified by 
end of litigation over 30% rate reduction, indicating con- 
tinued coverage for dividends at the reduced rate. 

Comment: Simple capitalization and good earnings pros- 
pects give stock investment attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share.... $2.30 $2.83 $2.39 $2.41 $2.35 $1.89 $1.77 *$1.87 

Dividends paid ...... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.80 1.70 $1.60 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 


*12 months ended August 31. {To November 10. 
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RAIL BONDS 


Concluded from page 7 


be entitled to a market valuation 
around par after a period of “season- 
ing.” Fixed interest would have 
been earned better than 1.3 times in 
1938, on the proposed new set-up, 
despite the fact that this was the 
worst year for the railroads since 


1932, 
RECENT DECLINES 


Recent declines in the market for 
defaulted rail bonds have been predi- 
cated upon the assumption that the 
railroad industry will be subject to a 
sharp decline in earnings in the event 
of an early peace. Whether or not 
this assumption is correct for the in- 
dustry as a whole, the transcontinental 
carriers will enjoy a boom for several 
months, and possibly for a year or 
two, after the end of hostilities in Eu- 
rope. 

The close of the war on the Con- 
tinent will be followed by a concen- 
tration of military activity in the 
Pacific area. This will mean a heavy 
demand upon the facilities of the rail- 
roads connecting the Middle West 
with the Pacific Northwest, as well 
as the central and southern transcon- 
tinental carriers which are already 
struggling to carry the burden of war 
traffic moving to California, to sup- 
ply industries and military installa- 
tions in that state, and for transship- 
ment to the Pacific theaters of war. 


“FW” EDITOR TO 
ADDRESS TREASURERS 


eston Smith, vice president and 

business editor of FINANCIAL 
Wortp, will be the speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the Cleveland 
Treasurers’ Club which will be held 
at the Hotel Carter in Cleveland on 
Thursday, November 18. Mr. Smith 
will have as his subject “Manage- 
ment’s Opportunity in Stockholder 
Reports.” 

The topic to be discussed by Mr. 
Smith is the same as the one on 
which he spoke recently at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of Public Rela- 
tions, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
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How Check 
the Quality 
Your stocks 


FINANCIAL WORLD, America's 41-Year-Old Investment Weekly, supplies its 
subscribers each month, free of cost, with a remarkable stock ratings book that 
also includes much highly essential data not available to 99 out of a hun- 
dred investors. 


“This stock manual (pocket size) indicates the investment quality of the 1,600 


stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb Exchange, by giving 
to each individual issue one of eight different ratings. 


THE VARIOUS STOCK RATINGS 


The stocks given a rating of A-++ and A are of the very highest investment char- 
acter; those rated B-++ and B have a substantial measure of investment merit 
and are suitable for the portfolios of investors who are reasonably alert in 
watching the earnings, etc., of their holdings. 


Stocks to which we give a C++ or C rating are generally characterized by good 
financial position, but cannot be counted upon for the same regularity of divi- 
dend payments as those in the first four groups, that is, A+-, A, B-+ and B. 


Stocks with a D-++ rating are quite speculative, while those we rate as D have 
a very dubious outlook and should not appeal to most investors. Read the 
fuller explanation, entitled "Key to Ratings" appearing on page 2 of "Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks""—the monthly book referred to above. 


HOW TO USE OUR MONTHLY 
RATINGS AND DATA BOOK 


Many investors use our monthly stock guide as soon as it is received, about the 
15th of each month, to ascertain whether we have lowered or raised the rating 
of any of the stocks that they hold. Even though you make no use of a FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD subscription other than to check up every month our rating of 
each of your stocks, you will surely feel well repaid for investing the small 
amount required to obtain our complete service for one year. 


An additional feature of our monthly "INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
STOCKS" that*is of immeasurable value to every open-minded investor is the 
vast amount of statistical information it gives, in condensed and convenient 
form, on each of the 1,600 stocks covered by the manual. 


;-MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JANUARY 1 


FINANCIAL WORLD N. 17 


86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. | 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, | 
including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities | 
Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities...(Limited to New 
York Stock Exchange and, New York Curb Exchange issues. ) | 


Add 25 cents for ‘“‘Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior 


Price alone, 
Price 


Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 extra for large book of “Factographs.” 
$3.85. Add 50 cents for ‘“11-Year Record of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” 
alone, $1. Add 25 cents for ‘‘10-Year N, Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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Thermoid Company 


Earnings & Price Range (THR) 
25 


Data revised to November 10,1943 | 48 


incorporated: 1929, as successor 10 
a business founded in 188 Office: Trenton 5 


PRICE RANGE 


N. J. Annual meeting: "Third Tuesday in | 9 

Number of stockholders (December 4 $2 
81, 1940): Preferred, 700; common, 3,850. ——_ $1 
“Capitalization: Funded debt... ... .$2,500,000 


*Giving effect to refinancing of gg 15, 1948. {Convertible into 3 shares of 
common. Redeemable at $55 per share 


Business: Manufactures ashestos brake linings, clutch rings, 
rubber belting and hose, automatic carpets, and other asbestos 
products. In 1943 acquired Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., makers 
of hard rubber and plastic articles. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1943, 
$2.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $708,317. Book value of 
common, $3.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unsatisfactory. Following 1936 recapital- 
ization regular payments on new preferred through 1937; 
arrears eliminated 1940. Nothing on common, 1930 to 1940. 

Outlook: Increasing demands for established products and 
wider diversification should maintain heavy sales volume. 
Postwar outlook hinges largely on motor industry. 

Comment: As evident from erratic earnings and dividend 
record, both equities involve large risks. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price e 
1936...... $0.05 $0.21 $0.08 D$0.04 $0.30 None 12%— 8 
1987...... 24 0.17 0.17 D0.58 Nil None 13%— 2% 
1938...... DO.26 DO.03 DO0.04 0.12 D0.21 N 5 2% 
1939...... 0.07 0.15 0.10 0.34 0.66 None 6 — 2% 
1940...... 0.22 0.23 0.24 0.14 0.83 None 5%— 3 
1941...... 0.39 0.43 0.17 0.21 1.20 $0.60 5%— 3 
1942...... 0.39 0.06 0.29 amet 0.72 0.40 4%— 3 
1943... 0.46 0.46 0.98 ee $0.30 — 4 


~ *Barnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. tTo 
November 10. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


Earnings & Price Range (TF) 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Data revised to November 10, 1943 


Incorporated: 1915, New York, as Fox Film 
Corporation. Present title adopted 1935 upon 
acquisition of Twentieth Century Pictures, 

" Office: 444 West 56th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 
in May Number of stockholders (May 
19, 1941)+ cages 7,120; common, 11,920. 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


1935 "36 °37 ‘38 ‘39 "40 1942 


cumulative (mo par) .......... 100,000 shs 
tPreferred stock bg 50 cum 

CONV. (MO 916,264 shs 
Common stock 1,741,996 shs 


~ *Callable at $140 per share nora By July 1, 1945: at declining rate thereafter. 
tCallabe at $35 per share; convertible 1% shares of common. 

Business: One of the largest factors in the motion picture 
trade. Activities include Fox Movietone News and (1) 42% own- 
ership of National Theatres Corp., with 520 theatres in the 
U. S.; (2) the Roxy Theatre in New York City; (3) interest in 
Gaumont-British, Ltd., with 300 theatres in England. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 28, 
1942, $37.0 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $12.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance in 1936. Varying common payments 1936-39; 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Increased theater attendance brightens outlook; 
and large backlog of completed pictures will tend to hold 
down costs. Returns from theater investments have been 
enhanced under war conditions. 

Comment: While shares are essentially speculative, com- 
pany occupies a better-than-average position in the industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


es 1.01 0.77 0.45 2,31 *4.54 2. 40%—18 
1988......-. 0.74 0.82 0.49 1.30 3.35 2.00 28%—16 
1939......+. 0. 0.43 0.27 1.58 1.00 26%—11 
1940........ 0. DO.33 DO.88 0.117. D1.09 None 13%— 5 
1941........ 0.03 0.06 0.20 2.04 None 95%— 5 
1942........ 0.29 0.58 2.71 1 ee 5.30 1,25 16-7 
1943... 0.81 1.01 ose T1.00 


~ *Before foreign exchange adjustments and surtax; earnings after these charges were 
$3.77 in 1936 and $4.12 in 1937. #To November 10. 
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United Aircraft Products, Inc. 


Data revised to November 10, 1943 
Incorporated: 1929, Qhio, as Nationa] Air- 
craft Products Company. Present title adopted | 20 

15, 1930. Office: 


May : Linden and Huffman | 15 PRICE RANGE 
Avenues, Dayton, Ohio. Annual meeting: | 10 He 
Third Wednesday in March. 5 


Earnings & Price Range (UAP) 
25 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None | 0 
*Preferred stock 54%2% cum. conv. 

($20 par) 28,566 shs $4 
Common stock ($ 257,979 shs $2 


0 


at = per share; convertible 1935 °37 °38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
—. 1% shares of common up to redemption 
a 


Business: Manufactures aircraft accessories and equipment. 
Most important product is an oil temperature regulator for 
aircraft engines. Other products include fuel units, pumps, 
valves, strainers, hydraulic units, etc. 

Management: Has capitalized upon opportunities presented 
by rapid expansion of aircraft industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 
1942, $2 million: ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $2.6 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $10.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates on old no par 
stock 1934-1938. Initial payment on present stock, 1939. Cur- 
rent rate, 25 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Requirements of the aircraft building program 
point to a high level of operations for the duration of the war. 
But the company’s trade position will make it particularly 
vulnerable to inevitable post-war adjustments. 

Comment: Probable difficulties in the readjustment period 
following the war place the shares in a highly speculative 
position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.... $0.26 $0.58 $0.53 $0.77 $2.11 %$1.85 i ee 
Dividends. "paid 0.32 0.97 0.48 0.10 0.10 1,25 1.00 #$1.50 

tPrice Range (N. Y. Curb): 
# 


at the end of each year. = 
. &Fiscal 


on shares outstanding 
Curb Exchange December 26, 1939. fl months ended November 30 
ended November 30. # To November 10. 


The United States Graphite Company 
Earnings & Price Range (UGP) 


20 
Data revised to November 10,1943 15 
Incorporated: 1891, Michigan. Office: 1621 {10 bond 
Holland Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan. Annual 5 — 
meeting: First Monday in April. Number of 0 
stockholders (December 31, 1942): 586. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 160,000 4 


- $2 
bed DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


1935 ‘36°37 ‘39 “41 1982 


Business: Mines and processes amorphous graphite used 
in paints, greases, pencils, etc.; manufactures carbon motor 
and generator brushes, Graphitar and other carbon special- 
ties, as well as bearings and other products of powdered 
metals. Ample ore reserves owned in Mexico. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 15, 
1942, $755,687; ratio 7.2-to-1; cash and equivalent $95,544; 
inventories $574,704. Book value of stock, $7.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments annually since 1895, except 
1922. No set rate. 

Outlook: Current output is almost wholly for war applica- 
tions; as a low-cost producer with considerable diversifica- 
tion of activities and markets, should return to satisfactory 
normal performance subject to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Specialized nature of business results in cyclical 
earnings fluctuations. Shares are relatively inactive market- 
wise. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 15: 1936 1937 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.68 $1.26 D$0.15 $0.62 $1.15 $1.69 $1.05  ..-. 
Calendar years: 


eR paid ..... 1.62% 1.25 0.12% 0.25 0.75 1.25 0.75. $90.55 

ce Range: 

High 19 9 8 9 8 $11 

TOW 4 6% 7% 7% 
*On 


usted ‘tor 2-for-1 tDetroit Stock Exchange through 
1088 thereafter. §Inclu cents postwar refund. November 10. 
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: Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Mad 
Company qo’ rod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Dec. 11 Nov. 16 Parker POM... 406 -Des. new. 15 
Advance Aluminum Castings. idee Dee, 10 Nov. 20 DOG BOOK LETS 
Surpass Shoe Pato Gold Dredg.......15c .. Dee. 8 Nov. 
1%  @ Jan. Phelve Dodge -» Dec. 10 Nov. 

Serv. «$1.50 ov. Lake Erie é 
Amer. Chicle Co. ...........$1 Q 

Ist Q Jan. 1 Dee, 
2d Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 FOR THE ASKING 
Dec. 15 Nov. 17 Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
37%c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
36 st. Joseph Lead... Dec. 10 Nov Upon request, and w 
Avondale Mills .. Dec. 28 Dec. 10 free direct from e firm by 
Barlow Soclig Mite." Q Deo. 1 Nor. 12 | Serrick ‘Corp. @ Dec. 18 Nov: 24 | To expedite handling, each letter should 
‘1 Dee. 14 Sheaffer’ Peo (W. A.).....++-500 Nov. 26 Nov. 14 | item, Print plainly and give both name 
Bristol-Myers eee .. 1 Nov, 15 & Dee. ‘ov. end address. 
Nor. Nov. & "$6.50 ‘Ist’ pf. $i. Q Dec. 1 Nov. 23 
Jan. 3 Nov. 15 | Do 5% @ Jan. 15 Dee. 81 York 6. N.Y 
Standard Bilica BO Her. 1s 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Dee 15 Nov. 80 | Sun Ol @ Bee. 18 Nov! 38 | "ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 
Do Nov 30 iiling Dee. Nov. 30 A study of the status of the various bond issues 
q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | Tennessee Corp.”.............-25¢ .. Dee. 14 Nov. 23 | of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
«. Dec. 10 Nov. 23 Tide Water Assoc, Oil. eee «- Dec. 1 Nov. 12 possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
Q Jan. 3 Dec. 13 | Tilo Roofing ........... seeee100 .. Dec, 15 Nov. 26 ganization of this important carrier. Pre 
Oke 1 Nov. 16 t and future of the 
Des. 1 Nov. 15 5% pf.. $1.25 Dee 
| : % 150 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 10 | leading airline of the United States with 
-10 | Rubber OF. .. Dec, 17 Dec. 3 | discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Chrysler Corp. ‘Do 8% +, Dec. 17 Dec. 3 | Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 
City leo & Buel Dees 18 Dec. 1 | Van Raalte 1% ‘ist @ Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
Dec. 1 | Virginian Ry. Dec. 22 13 | Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
“$1.25 @ Dee. | Nov. 19 | Walgreen Co. ;:. Q Dec. 11 Nov. 15 | for investors—simplifies recording of capital gainc 
Colonial Stores Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Do 4%% pf. . Q and losses — 12 important features outlined 
Do 5% cum, pf. @ Dec. i Nov. is (Iowa). Dec. Nov. 20 | will keep your investment records in ‘automa’ 
Greate Tee. 15 Nov. 80 | Western Utilities Corp. 6% ‘pf.15e Nov. 15 Nov. 5 | order. 
| Western Union ‘Tel. A...... Dee. 15 Nov 19 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
rown Petroleum......10c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 26 eyenberg Shoe .......... 
wy! se abvedirnet Fe Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Wrigley (W.) Jr., Co. ......50¢ .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 bg 24-page booklet, offered by mem 
Devoe & & Raynolds A & B....25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 4 .Y.S.E. 
Do 5% cum. pf.. goegsres eee Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Accumu ate opp LOT T DING 
le-Picher 6% pf...$1. an. ass .. Dee ‘the 
Bigin ‘Nate Deo. 18 Nov. 27 Central & 80, W. Ut. 7% pf.$1.75 Dec. 10 Nov. 20 | small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

Dec. 22 Nov. 17 $2 Dee Nov. 20 It explains vital relief provisions generally over- 
Pauitless Rubber 4 15 Gt. “Lakes Paper $2A.......75¢ Dec. 31 Dec. 1 looked. Every substantial investor can profit 
Lt. & Traction $6 $1.80 @ Den 1 Ne. Power +74 30 reading this of firm. 

Tire & Rubber 6% Nestle- LeMur 20c .. 15 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 Elec, Lt. 8% 1 Nov. ECUTIVES ONLY 
Franklin County .. Nov. 25 Nov. 4 & Co. 2d Dee. 1 . 23 | TO CORPORATE 

Brewing Dec, 20 Dec. Public Ut 2, 06% Des. 10° Nev, 2 Brand new idea in “public relations” of i re 

Nov. 24 Nov. 10 h how to turn ‘routine announcement’ into 
Glidden: 80c .. Jan. 3 Dec. 11 Valspar ols. ‘ov. shows 

Hawaiian. Electric Sep. 15 Sep. 5 INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 
Q Dec. 20 Dec. 1 Amer. Gas & Elec........ 7 association serving the Southwest, whose 
Hines (Ed.) Lumber.......... 50c .. Dec. 11 Dec. 1 Barnsdall on dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insur 
Houston, Lighting & Power: Dec. 10 Nov 30 Creole Dee. 15 Nov. 30 | safety means to you. 

Power @ Nov. 1 oct 18 Aimer, Bee Nov. | CHAIN STORE SURVEY 
88 ..25¢ .. Dec. 1 Nov. 19 | Kresge (8. 8.) Co. Dee. 10 Nov. A. 48-page factfilled booklet telling the wartime 
Dee 40c Dec. 1 Nov. 15 story of the typical American institution — the 
lane 148. Dec. 11 Nov. 15 | Stand. Oil (Ohio)........ Dee. 15 Nov. 30 | chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 

Master ise. Ware Shoals Mfg. .......... 40c .. Dec. 15 Dee. 4 THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

po $6 pf. Q Dee, Yer. Stock This, booklet yor 

0 35.00" pf. B.........$1.387% Q Dee. ov. ia Dec. 2 Nov. 12 sonal, creati po ; awa k 
Do $3.25 pa’ -81% Q.Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Bell Aircraft Co. ........ Dee. deer wee. kane 
sits Dec. 22 Dec. 11 locked. Aloo, it explains hew these tenchings may 
Do 7% 1.75 Q Dec, 22 Dec. 11 End haw 
Dec, 1 Nov. | Allis-Chalmers Mts. Dee Nov. a9 | hed in the privacy of y 
Nebraska Pwr, jov. as ve ~ 

6% Dec. 1 Nov. 15 | Beau Brummel Ties .......... .. 18-page booklet 

N. Y. Central B.R.............$1 .. Jan. 15 Nov. 20 | Beaunit Mills, Inc, ......... 87%e . Fal ange to write by touch. Also for secr t 
1900 Corp. +» Nov. 20 Nov. 15 .. to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
.. Dee. 15 Nov. 15 | Coca-Cola International $18.20 ye Dec. 

es-Bement-Pond ......... Dee, Dec. es Dee. 
Norvich 18. Nov. “Bee. 10 Dee. “1 | FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
Corp... Dee. 30 Nov. 2 A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
Omer, @ Dec. 1 Nov. Nov. 18 | dust”, also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
Oiaa a Light, Heat & Power. isc Jan. 1 Nov. 10 *Payable in 5% pref. stock. write on business letterhead. 

Jan. 1 Nov. 10 tPayable in bulk bourbon whiskey. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Nov. 3 Oct. 27 Nov. 4 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 220 
Total Commercial Loans.... 6, 6,424 574 : 
Total Brokers’ Loans..... ee 1,697 1,750 664 200 
Other Loans for Securities.... 93 978 370 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 38,071 38,327 24,126 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,874 2,887 3,339 190 4 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 31,774 31,817 28,593 
Total Time Deposits ........... 5,977 5,946 20 180 / 
Monetary Factors 170 ‘ 
Total Reserves (F. R. System).. 20,261 20,293 20,802 160 - 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 67. 68. 82.4 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 15,759 15,521 11,301 fi 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 9,835 9,686 4,680 150 $ 
Total Money in Circulation..... 19,354 19,090 14,312 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 1,311 ,344 548 140 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 19.5 42.4 40.8 130 ‘ 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars) : ; 
1943 1942 110 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 31 100 a 
: 15,375 15,319 14,436 90 5 
Forest Products ............... 43,912 43,812 47,514 LV) 
Grains & Grain Products....... 58,181 59,665 59,665 80 }+—- Ar, 
Merchandise l.c.l. ............. 106,544 105,944 92,216 70 +—+- 
50 ‘ Si 
Weekly Price Indicators 1932'33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39 '40 ‘41 '42 Jan es RP 
June 1943 
1943 1 Si 
(at York Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Nov. 10 
ew York unless indicate ‘ 
otherwise) Weekly Trade Indicators 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per Ib... *$0.0885  *$0.0885  *$0.09 1 1942 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 % *0.09 % *0.09% Week Ended 
No. por bushel. Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov.” 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 *1.11 §Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 98.2 100 99.6 
Flour, st& Spring pts. *3.76 Total Car Loadings (Cars) 760,000 883,678 829,490 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia. foun- *tCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 389 4,38 3,838 
oc *25.84 *25.84 25.89 tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 68,698 69,297 76,335 gy 
jig *0.065 *0.065 0.065 TGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbl.) 116,462 116,397 136,120 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.95 56 0.93% 0.62% Index Figures 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel... 1.30% 1.32% 0.78 F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 210.9 211.4 187.5 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, perton 34.00 34.00 34.00 Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index Sy 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 131 commodities, (1928—100). 111.05 111.05 108.4 
*20.00 *20.00 *20.00 et. 30 23 Oct. 31 
Sugar, granulated, per Ib....... *0.0560 *0.0560 *0.0560 {Bank Clearings, New York City 5,208 5,073 3,951 
TOW, DEF ID. .. 0.0 *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0560 {Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,515 4,724 4,021 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 1.79% 1.89% 1.48% 7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... ly) ES tl, 888 1,963 
eee *Daily average. 7000 omitted. §As of beginning of the 
*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. following week. tRevised. {000,000 omitted. ( 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices Te 
Vol. of Sales TER OF TRADING——————_- Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1943 Rs Utilities Traded Advanc’s Decl: ch’ng’d Highs Bonds’ N.Y.S.E. 195 re) 
Nov. 4.. 136.30 33.86 21.22 47.11 1,154,240 948 96 689 163 4 13 95.96 $12,107,100 ..Nov. ¢ 
5 135.47 33.67 21.11 46.83 95,080 867 248 384 235 6 17 96.02 9,529,900 . 5 
6.. 135.24 33.55 21.12 46.74 337,110 673 181 265 227 1 8 95.99 3,660,500 6 
8.. 131.68 31.80 20.15 45.15 2,340,180 1,007 29 885 93 - 2 59 95.37 15,030,000 § Te: 
9.. 181.85 32.21 20.53 45.40 1,507,440 966 440 340 186 2 40 95.43 13,891,800 9 
10 132.68 32.62 20.77 45.78 26,070 886 592 126 168 5 6 95.67 11,700,500 10 
Te: 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 9, 1943 
Shares -—Closing Prices— Net Shares -—Closing Prices— Net Te» 
STOCK: Traded Nov. 1 Nov.9 Change STOCK: Traded Nov. 1 Nov.9 Change 
Southern Pacific ................ 25,600 25% 23% —2 American Distilling ............. 54,500 6434 by + 4 
International Tel. & Tel......... 124,600 145% 13% — 1% American Cable & Radio........ 400 91% 83% — ¥ 
Radio Corp. of America........ 106,300 10% 9% — 54,100 545% 52% — Tex 
N. Y. Central Railroad........ 96,400 17% 16% —1% Socony-Vacuum Oil ............ 52,900 125% 125% we 
Commonwealth & Southern..... 70.800 13/16 Oil 50,200 583% 58 
United Gas Improvement....... 800 2% Paramount Pictures ............. 49,800 24% 23% — lh 
Warner Bros. Pictures.......... 65,100 123% 11% — 14 Aviation Corporation ........... 49,400 3% a —h Tes 
International Nickel ............ 400 29% 27% —2 Columbia Gas & Electric........ 48,700 4% —h 
United Corporation ......... 61,800 1% Pacicatd . 48,200 35% 3% 
Curtiss-Wright ................. .400 7% 7 — % Western Union Telegraph....... 46.600 ist 
Alleghany Corporation ........... 60,200 94 — kh North American, Co. ........... 45,000 1 1 
59,500 11 11% — Studebaker Corporation ......... 300 12% 12% 
International Paper .......... 1 125% — 1% Willys-Overland Motors ........ 43,100 6 54 
Northern Pacific 200 1 —1 42.600 52 493% 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


is part 35 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed may have been effected. Earnings and dividend a 
on pong Sin New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings the ter-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever cated i ended 1942 7 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Earnings ..... seve Ss $4.79 $4.84 $5.05 $5.29 $5.10 $5.25 $5.30 $4.97 $5.03 $4.05 
Dividend ..... sad 0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 4.20 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.80 3.22 3.40. 
-Warner .......... 8% 10% 18% 24y% 21 12% 12% 8% 8% 8% 
Earnings ..... D$1.96 D$1.44 $0.46 $1.39 $1.70 $1.49 D$0.24 $0.45 $1.18 $1.30 $0.43 $1.25 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.38 0.50 . 
Earnings ..... Formed August, 1936 e$3.84 e$4.33 e$1.93  e$2.12 eD$1. 0 eD$1. 74 e$0.15 e$0.85 $1.17 e$2.53 
Dividend ..... 0.20 1.20 None None None None 0.17 None 
17% 19% 13% 15% 30% 33% 17% 17% 12% 8% 6% 
Earnings ..... $0.72 D$0.67 D$0.46 0.04 $0.52 $0.41 $0.36 $0.49 $0.64 $0.81 $0.29 $0.87 
baker Corp. ........- 
2% 1% 1% 2 3 3% 5% 5% 2... 3 
Earnings ..... D$3.93 D$3.80 D$0.88 D$0.92 $1.01 $0.37 D$0.80 $1.31 $0.96 $1.12 D$0.55 $0.92 
Dividend ..... 0.30 None None None None None None None None None 0.03 None 
Gon Me 39% 59 74% 77 91 77% 66 65% 66% 55% 
24% 35 51% 60% 70 44 45 45% 46% 50 43 
Earnings ..... $1.55 $2.76 $2.60 $2.81 $3.01 $3.86 $1.07 $2.74 $3.03 $5.64 $2.91 $2.91 
% % 11/16 % 2% 2 2 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... nan wade rae $0.24 $0.38 $0.21 $0.23 $0.21 $0.37 $0.26 $0.37 
Earnings ..... $$0.06 §$0.22 §$0.81 §$1.61 §$2.63 §$3.63 §$2.45 §$2.13 §$1.82 $1.35 $1.67 $0.69 
Company..... Fligh........-. 6 
Earnings ..... $0.38 $0.36 $0.57 $0.63 $1.02 $2.31 $0.51 $0.67 $1.47 $1.81 $0.97 $1.73 
Superior 1% 1% 3 1% 1% 1% 1% 1 
Earnings ..... $0.01 D$0.36 $0.28 $0.25 $0.15 $0.32 $0.24 $0.04 $0.11 $0.11 $0.12 $0.13 
uperior Steel ...... 4 4 4 A, rer 
2% 2 5 95% 8 8% 10 9% 9% 9 
Earnings ..... D$5.33 D$2.24 D$2.33 $0.41 $3.98 $2.11 D$2.57 $1.55 $3.09 $5.77 $0.44 $8.64 
Sutherland Paper ..........High......... A, wee 
 spiegeseeas 2 2% 6% 10 3 17% 17% 22% 20 16% id 17% 
Earnings ..... D$0.03 $1.07 $1.54 $2.15 $2.54 $2.80 $2.04 $2.52 $2.84 $2.85 $2.03 $2.57 
Dividend ..... 0.10 0.20 0.70 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.10 1.25 
Sweets Co. of Amer........ ; 5 9 13% 20% 15% 10% 7% 5% 
1% 3 3% 6% 7% 6% 5% 3 3 3 
Earnings ..... ‘aa 63 — 03 $0.51 $0.77 $0.81 $0.86 $1.23 $0.38 $0.40 $1.32 $0.36 $1.52 
Dividend .... 0.25 None None None None None None None None None None 
19 20% 22% 26% 28% 21 25% 24% 25 25 
6 13% 14% 20% 15% 15 17 
Earnings . week jD$0.91 ip 72 j$1.94 j$2.50 j$2.05 j$1.50 jD$0.59 j$1.74 j$1.89 *h$3.01 $1.49 $2.87 
Dividend ..... 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.85 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 0.81 1.50 
Swift International ........ a 26 "ie 40% 36% 35% 33% 29% 37% 32% 24% wea 29% 
Low ......... 9% 12% 23% 27% 28% 22% 22% 24% 16% 16% Pe 19% 
Earnings ..... #83. 88 #53. #$4.13 #$3.34 #$3.13 #$4.58 #$3.76 #$5.65 #$5.05 #$4.94 $4.20 $0.60 
Dividend ..... 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 0.60 
Sylvania Elec. Products 26% 40 52% 53% 33% 31 47 
10% 26 32 34% 15 20 28% 
Earnings ..... $4.49 $3.58 $1.48 $3.52 $3.59 $1.78 $3.11 $1.76 
Dividend ..... $3.00 $2.00 $2.00 2.00 3.00 2.75 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.18% 2.29 1.25 
Symington-Gould (W. W.). High......... 20% 23% 10% 12% 95% 
Earnings ..... D$1.40 D$1.28 D$0.37 D$0.92 ....*a$l.06 a$1.29 *m$0.61 $1.17 $0.83 $0.10 $0.45 
Dividend ..... None None None None eeu 0.60 0.25 None 0.25 1.00 0.21 0.60 
Talcott (James) Inc......... 15% 9% 7% 6 5% 5 
Earnings ..... Not Available $0.88 $1.31 $1.86 $1.39 $1.01 D$1.18 $0.53 $0.79 $1.32 $1.01 $1.85 
Dividend ..... ——————- Not Available —————___- 0.70 0.60 0.50 0.40 0.60 0.56 0.50 
TelAutograph ............. High......... 133% 16% 15% 9% 9% 8% 5% 6% 5% 3% ries 4 
ae 6 8% 7 6% 6 4 4 3 2% y wacata 1 
Earnings ..... $1.41 $1.09 $0.79 $0.64 $0.59 $0.61 $0.51 $0.37 $0.44 $0.48 $0.69 $0.64 
ividend ..... 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.60 6.60 0.50 0.30 0.20 0.10 0.63 one 
Tennessee Corp. ........ Hligh......... 4% 7% 6% 8 13 15% 9% 9% 9% 
1% 3% 4 5% 5% 3% 4 4% 6 7% 
Earnings ..... D$0.89 D$0.11 $0.27 $0.22 $0.41 $1.09 $0.46 $0.41 $1.36 $1.60 $0.48 $1.36 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.15 0.35 None None 0.25 1.00 0.18 1.00 
Tex.s & Pacific Ry........ -Faigh......... 35 43 43% 28% 40 54% 26 22% 12% 14 aon 24 
Low . 13 15 134% 14 28 15% 13 5 5% 7 
Earnings ..... D$2.82 D$2.79 D$0.39 $0.51 $2.78 $3.24 $0.61 D$0.58 $0.98 $6.09 $0.79 $20.17 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None 1.00 
29% 30% 55% 65% 495% 50% 47% 46% 4134 
aeied puna 10% 19% 16% 28% 34% 32% 30 33 34% aa 30 
ovis WA ee D$0. 2 ae 05 $0.59 $1.83 $4.10 $5.02 $2.13 $3.02 $2.90 $4.77 $2.41 $3.22 
r, Dividend ..... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.65 2.00 
Gulf Prod.......... 5% 6% 7 4% 8% 5% 5% 4% 3% 
2 2 2 
Earnings Ba pet $1.18 $0.52 $0.91 $0.90 $0.93 0.68 $0.86 $0.69 0.63 0.36 0.76 0.36 
Dividend ..... 9% Stk. 10% Stk. 10% Stk. None 0.05 O90 0.15 0.20 50 10 , wane 20 
»s Gulf Sulphur........ Gee 26% 45% 43% 36% 44% 44 38 38% 37% 38 eaek 37% 
Earnings ..... §$2 33 $$2 93” $1 31 $1 $2 3 $3 $1.31 $2. 04 $2. 38” $2 3 32°" $2.9 
, Earnings ..... : $2.32 $2.29 
I Dividend ..... 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.25 
be a = mos, to January 31 31 following year. e—12 mos. ended May 31. h—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. m—Calendar year 
4/5 of 1. r—Also aid stock div, “Change in fiscal year. #Argentine gold pesos. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. +Distributed 
° of a share of ineers Public Service and 1/10 of a share of Sierra Pacific Power for each one share of Stone & Webster. 
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Tues captured members of The 
Master Race are bitter and broken 
in spirit. 

Hypnotized by promises of power 
and glory, they gave up every human 
freedom to follow a fanatic little 
paperhanger. 

They fell upon the world and 
almost crushed it. But not quite. 
The “decadent” democracies rallied 
their “contemptible” forces around 


the banner of liberty. 


Free peoples applied the dynam- 
ics of free enterprise to the grim 
business of war—and accomplished 
production miracles. 


DON’T WASTE 


ELECTRICITY 


The sullen slaves of the swastika 
have come up against a force they 


cannot master or comprehend. 

It is independence —the com- 
mon heritage of Americans. Free- 
dom of religion, speech, thought 
and individual enterprise. 

The right and opportunity of 
every American, within reasonable 
limits, to enjoy the rewards that 
his own energy and ingenuity and 
initiative may bring. 

This is the force that made 
America great. It is devoted today 
to the needs of all-out war. It must 
not be lost when the war is won. 


JUST BECAUSE 


—THE MORNING AFTER 


4 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE — in the elec- 
tric industry, for example—has given Amer- 
ica far more electric power than any other 
nation in the world. More than all the 
Axis countries combined. And over 80% is 
supplied by the electric companies under 
business management. The same free enter-’ 
prise that built America, built the electric 
companies. There is no substitute for it! 
© Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding 
news program of the week, every Tuesday 


evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


This Page Sponsored by a Group of 143 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


Self-supporting, Tax-paying Businesses 
* Names on request from this magazine 
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